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Skilled mechanic at work on 
modern type of radial motor on 


airplane in large airplane fac- 


tory on Long Island. 


Skilled metal worker drilling 
steering wheel for boat. 


Making a splice on airplane 
cable—a very important process. 
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by Lewis Hine 
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MARCH 1933 


N THIS period of national and world crisis, our hope hangs upon 
one individual—our Chief Executive. The period of enforced 
inaction between November 8, 1932, and March 4, 1933—a dis- 

astrous interregnum—has carried us further along the road toward 
economic and political disintegration. 
Labor Petitions the With over 12,000,000 unemployed, that is 
New Administration one in every four needing jobs to have an 
income, our nation is torn between the need to 
prevent immediate widespread starvation and the need to start the 
wheels of our production agencies, Between 1929 and 1932 our na- 
tional income dropped from $8 5,000,000,000 to $3 5,000,000,000 ; the 
wholesale price index dropped from 95.3 to 62.6 in December, 1932; 
cost of living dropped from 170.8 to 132.1; the volume of business per 
dollar of money in circulation dropped from $17.44 in January, 1929, 
to $4.34 in January, 1933—a drop of over 75 per cent; money in 
circulation has risen from $4,748,000,000 to $5,631,000,000, indi- 
cating hoarding; production of electric power dropped from 8,113 
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million kilowatt hours per month to 7,127 million; freight car load- 
ings from over 1,000,000 cars a week to 475,000 a week in 1933; 
our foreign trade dropped from $5,241,000,000 to $1,615,000,000; 
world commerce dropped about 60 per cent; the value of securities 
listed on the Stock Exchange declined by over 60 billions. There 
have been over 100,000 commercial failures and 5,738 bank fail- 
ures. Over 700,000 farm mortgages have been foreclosed in the 
past three years. Prices of farmers’ products have dropped 63 per 
cent, while interest and expenses of operation have remained practi- 
cally stationary with taxes increasing. Our national debt is approxi- 
mately $150,000,000,000—about the same as 1929, while our na- 
tional income has dropped 50 per cent. 

Hidden under seven years of unparalleled prosperity was un- 
equal participation in the returns of joint production which created 
unbalance between income going into production goods and consum- 
ing incomes. A sharp increase in productivity shot up mass produc- 
tion far above mass consumption—despite resort to installment buy- 
ing for consumers’ goods. The production and long-distance distri- 
bution of electric power plus the development of power-driven ma- 
chinery created unemployment more rapidly than industrial expansion 
could absorb. The degree to which job displacement has grown, 
means permanently loss of jobs in the industries affected. We are 
certain that, for the immediate future at least, hope lies in reducing 
the standard work-week and increasing consumer buying-power, over 
80 per cent of which is from wage-earners and small-salaried workers. 

Four years of depression have brought many to need and charity. 
The experience has well nigh ruined many a fine, creative citizen. 
Undernourishment is warping bodies, minds, and souls. 

Labor submits that the humanly created wealth of this nation 
be used primarily to protect and conserve the citizenry of our nation. 

We can be sustained only by producing the things we need. It 
is the primary duty of the incoming Executive to give priority to 
getting our economic machine started so that we shall have oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. Through national conferences in which 
organized workers shall participate, let us plan to start production upon 
a basis that will lead to sustained progress. In this emergency, when 
the safety of one is dependent upon preventing the breakdown of 
capitalism itself, no one can plead self-interest. 

In the name of millions looking to it for leadership and help, 
the American Federation of Labor asks the new administration to 
give us work. We shall not be content with makeshifts or doles. 
We seek only the right to self-respecting life. The Constitution of 
the United States assures us the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, We petition now for that which gives content to these 
constitutional rights—the right to earn a living. 
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An Essential Whether we have a part in deciding matters 
Principle of that concern our living is of fundamental im- 
Democracy portance to each of us, giving us a sense of 

achievement and personal value. This per- 
sonal quality is why we have sought personal freedom and value indi- 
vidual initiative. Our quest for democracy has been to provide the 
governmental procedures intended to give equal opportunities for all 
in voting for candidates for office. 

Our Revolutionary War which won us independence, enabled us 
to set up self-government. We set up methods for choosing those to 
represent us in making and executing our laws. In the early days this 
was adequate to meet our needs but as our economic and social structure 
became more interdependent and complicated, we found that law mak- 
ing or defining general rules of action was only a small part of govern- 
ment and affected only a limited group of decisions that affected our 
daily living. Whether we can live a good, satisfying life, depends | 
primarily on the administrative functions of government and upon those 
rules which prevail in industry. We may vote in all the elections and 
see our candidate gain the election, but unless we can be represented 
when the rules of the game are determined, we are effectively barred 
from living as free agents. To serve as representatives of the peoples’ 
interests, we have the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, utility commis- 
sions and the various Federal Administrative Departments. 

To the wage-earners of the country the department which we 
were specially instrumental in having established—the Department of 
Labor—has greatest potential value. Though the department has 
been starved by niggardly appropriations, it has done work of service 
to the whole nation. The Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Childrens’ 
Bureau, antedating the department and hence accustomed to more 
generous financing than the newer bureaus, indicate the potential serv- 
ices possible through a well organized, adequately financed department. 

Labor is properly concerned that in the formulating of policies 
and activities of this department, the interests and experiences of wage- 
earners shall be the controlling power. This is the only department of 
government to which Labor can look for this representation at the 
present time. We do not believe that giving Labor proper representa- 
tion need mean lack of technical counsel and skill upon those matters 
upon which they are competent to decide. But in so far as the making 
of the rules of the game is concerned, Labor should decide. Acceptance 
of these two principles would provide a chance for the Department of 
Labor to become the service agency the best interests of our country 
require it to be. 
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Organization For the past ten years or more the farmers 
the Key have been urged to organize to deal with 

economic problems collectively. The Farm 
Board sent agitators around to promote organizations for collective 
marketing of products. Organization brings power in unexpected 
ways. The one group that is effectively preventing the inequitable con- 
sequences of financial control is the farmers. 

About 50 per cent of the farms in the United States are mort- 
gaged. Farm values fell sharply just after the war. Prices of farm 
products have fallen steadily until now they are 50 per cent below 
prewar levels, while prices of things farmers must buy are 6 per cent 
above prewar levels. In 1932 out of their gross income of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000, representing a decrease of 60 per cent over 
1929, farmers paid $2,000,000,000 for interest, taxes, and rents. 
The average farmer ended the year with a deficit. Those farmers 
who could not pay interest or taxes were threatened with foreclosures. 
In those localities where banks had failed farmers were left without 
credit resources. Some farmers have been paying interest charges 
of 3% per cent per month. 

Threatened with foreclosures that put them at an enormous dis- 
advantage, farmers have organized in self-defense. They have pre- 
vented foreclosure sales or bought in the farms, cattle, tools, and 
household goods for a nominal sum. The result is to save the farmers 
their land to assure our nation food producers of experience with sub- 
stantial interest in national welfare. 

There is a lesson being taught the nation in this farmer revolt. 
It is that organization maintains rights when intelligently and purpose- 
fully directed. 


A Reason for How much of our national wealth shall we 
Railway Distress loan the railways? The Reconstruction Fi- 

nance Corporation has already loaned them 
about $280,000,000. There are pending requests for $37,000,000 
to meet interest and maturities payments on or before May 1. Should 
railroads be unable to meet interest and maturities payments their 
difficulties would weaken the foundations of banks and insurance 
companies. This is the reason why the Government has been so 
liberal with Federal credit. 

But continuing applications for relief discloses a serious weak- 
ness in railroad finance. It has not been a railroad practice to pro- 
vide sinking funds for systematic retirement of railroad indebted- 
ness. As a result bonds are outstanding long after the purchases 
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they represent have been worn out and discarded, absorbing cur- 
rent income to pay interest. The railroads have fixed debt maturi- 
ties of approximately $300,000,000 in 1933. Contrast this with in- 
dustrial companies; only 15 companies have debts of more than 
$1,000,000 due this year and these debts total $82,000,000. Large 
fixed debts make the railroad situation most precarious. The contrast 
explains why industries are not seeking Federal loans. 

High fixed debt payments together with fixed rates of interest have 
handicapped the railroads in meeting the depression. Workers have 
lost their jobs and their pay envelopes have grown steadily thinner 
while the amounts paid on outstanding bonds remained fixed. 

Here we have an illustration of how fundamentally wage- 
earners are affected by the financial policies of the organization em- 
ploying them. Financial policies may set up or stop drains on the 
returns from production and so increase or decrease the amounts 
available for use as wages. 

Wage-earners may well question the justice of a financial policy 
that sacrifices the producing partner to the owners of bonds. 


Unions Needed On Labor Day the nation does honor to the 

dignity of Labor, artists and poets glorify 
Labor’s service to mankind, great industries daily depend upon 
Labor’s judgment, experience and responsibility, yet we permit society 
to be organized against wage-earners’ efforts to promote their own 
best interests. The key to Labor’s progress is organization under 
their own control on a broad enough basis to influence policies control- 
ing decisions in which workers are vitally concerned. 

There is no other agency that can maintain Labor’s interests as 
workers and consumers effectively enough to maintain that balance 
in distribution of income required for sustained economic progress. 
Balance is fundamental in this period of mass production in an inter- 
related business structure. Unless wage-earners get a large enough 
share of returns from production to enable them to buy their share of 
industry's production and services available for consumers, there will 
be obstacles to the even flow of production, accumulating into stop- 
pages. 

Up until 1921-1922, trade-unions were gaining numbers and 
were a sustained power in this country. Then came a coordinated 
effort on the part of the larger industrial interests of the nation to 
substitute their “employee representation plans” for unions of work- 
ers, for workers, and by workers. Effort and money were spent in set- 
ting up instrumentalities by which industries could deal with workers 
collectively without losing control over them. The power of govern- 
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ment has been marshaled against unions, denying them the right to or- 
ganize, strike, or even refuse to work. The result has been to curb 
and cripple the most essential stabilizing economic force. 

Dr. Frederick C. Mills, in his study of “Economic Tendencies,” 
presents the facts to show marked inequalities in distribution during 
this period. On its business surface the years 1922-29 seemed highly 
prosperous and stable. The rate of increase in volume of product 
was without parallel. Mr. Mills found that high productivity and 
rapidly expanding production brought insecurity of employment and 
uncertainty of income to many. While 49 out of 1,000 on the pay- 
rolls of manufacturing industries left manufacturing industries only 
45 were employed to every 1,000 on payrolls. Mr. Mills found that 
the total volume of production excluding construction was 61 per 
cent larger in 1929 than in 1914. Owners and managers increased 
their purchasing by from 100 to 150 per cent while wage-earners’ 
buying power increased from 75 to 100 per cent. In other words, 
money going for investment purposes was increasing at a faster rate 
than the money to buy output. 

It is obvious wage-earners need greater bargaining power to keep 
their stream of purchasing power increasing at a higher rate. By 
higher rates and shorter hours the flow of income to producing work- 
ers can be increased. Workers need a union. Industry needs workers’ 


unions intelligent and strong enough to make them listen. Society 
needs unions as a safeguard against unequal distribution. 


Central Labor Unions One out of every four persons depending 
and Our Unemployed upon a job for income is unemployed. As 

credit has shrunk our complicated economic 
structure has become so disjointed and warped that disintegration 
has set in. Prices of commodities have dwindled so that debtors 
can not meet their obligations. Creeping paralysis has business in its 
clutches. We all know individual victims of these circumstances. 
Members of our families, our friends, our fellow workers, are 
struggling against this desperate tide of depression. Their cause is 
our cause and their need our need. 

The unemployed are in a very real sense outcasts of industry 
for whom society has not provided. Helpless and alone, the unem- 
ployed find they must be reduced to poverty before the poor law 
affords them relief. In their emergency, a manifestation of fellow- 
ship and a desire to help will be a treasured remembrance. Where 
can the unemployed turn for these if not to the organized labor move- 
ment? Though our trade-unions have little or nothing in the way 
of money to share with those less fortunate, they have much of value 
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to give in leadership and in presenting the cause of the unemployed to 
the groups formulating policies and directing agencies. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union can serve as the advocate of the unemployed, help- 
ing the unemployed to get together to their mutual advantage and 
representing their needs in the organization and administration of 
relief. For our own good-as well as the good of the unemployed we 
want them to look to the labor movement for leadership. The pur- 
poses and the outlook of the trades-union movement must be larger 
than just our union group. We must give light and purpose to all 
producing workers. Even from a selfish point of view, concern for 
the unemployed is a wise policy. Aid given in adversity will bring its 
reward many fold by establishing the leadership of the labor move- 
ment. 

Every Central Labor Union is urged to increase its services to 
the unemployed of its community. Use could be made of unem- 
ployed members so as to keep constantly at headquarters a group to 
consult with the unemployed. Trade-unions then could establish the 
custom of referring’ individuals to this service for help in applying to 
the right relief agencies. The Central Labor Union would then be 
in a position to be of highest service and influence. 


Old-Age Pensions The number of persons in the older groups 

of the census classification has increased 
faster than the increase in total population. While the number of 
persons under § years decreased between 1920-30, those between 45 
and 64 years increased by 25 per cent and those between 65 and 74 
increased more than 3344 per cent. We have had a declining birth 
rate together with a declining death rate. 

In 1870, 3 per cent of the population was 65 years or over; in 
1920, 4.7 per cent; by 1930, 5.4 per cent. This shift in the age dis- 
tribution of the population means an increase in the periods of depend- 
ency which usually accompanies the upper and lower age periods. 
Dependency in old age is more serious than dependency in child- 
hood—the normal agencies for relief are too often lacking in addi- 
tion to the difference in mental outlook. 

Often those over 65 who are able to work are displaced in favor 
of younger workers. The tendency has been to make 45 the dead 
line in modern industry. Employment agencies could help solve the 
problem of the employable older worker by finding the jobs which 
can best be filled by workers with the experience and judgment gained 
through years of experience. For the aged unable to continue to 
support themselves, a decent regard for social obligations requires 
legislation providing old-age pensions. We can not without blame 
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abandon our self-respecting older citizens to almshouses or poor 
relief. They have made their contributions to the needs of the na- 
tion, and having reached the end cf their period of service, should 
have pensions as a right. The experience of private organizations 
with old-age pensions shows the burden is too heavy for a group and 
industrial pensions have not proved dependable. 

In an emergency like the present old-age pensions would take care 
of many for whom relief must be provided, putting a heavy strain 
upon emergency resources for relief that should be met by normal 
provisions. Many have seen the savings and investments intended 
for old-age security melt away in this economic catastrophe—a situa- 
tion for which they could have no responsibility. The emergencies 
due to the operation of social institutions should be borne by society. 
Now is a strategic time for urging old-age pension legislation. This 
emergency will convict us of incapacity if we do not establish some 
agency for providing against those inevitable emergencies which have 
always been with us. Providing for the aged is a first claim against 
society. 


Relief With over 12 millions of unemployed— 


practically one in every four needing a job 
to earn an income—the immediate problem of relief is pressing and 
gigantic. Practically the whole emergency load must be met ty other 
than the normal agencies which with reduced revenues will be strained 
to take care of their usual responsibilities. The amount needed for 
relief alone will be approximately one billion dollars. 

Local governments must depend upon the property tax as their 
chief source of revenues. The borrowing power of municipalities is 
limited in 26 states. The state has a wider range of sources of rev- 
enue but with restriction; 21 states can not exceed a definite debt 
total; 17 states must meet prescribed provisions for repayment and 
maturity; 16 states can not assume local or corporate indebtedness; 
32 states can not lend credit to private corporations. Many local 
governments are already loaded with debts and can not assume more. 
Even if we wished to place upon each community its own relief prob- 
lem, the needy could not be taken care of that way. 

National income has been reduced over 50 per cent since 1929. 
The localities can not meet the load of relief out of current income 
and they can not borrow. The states will assume their quota but they 
too are restricted in extending credit. The main burden of relief must 
be borne by the Federal Government through relief grants to the 
several localities. Federal funds should be used directly for relief 
without encumbering the local government with debts and repayments. 
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The problem of relief is a social responsibility which constitutes 
a definite claim on national resources. Necessity for relief will con- 
tinue as long as we do not return to income-paying jobs financed out 
of sales of output. All plans, municipal, state, and Federal, should 
cooperate toward self-sustaining jobs as the objective. 

The desperate relief situation constitutes irrefutable proof of 
our need for decision on social policies and the creation of a per- 
manent agency operated by trained staffs, to meet the needs of those 
without incomes due to old age. Let us turn the experiences of this 
emergency to service in preparing for the future. The United States 
is practically the only industrial nation that has not established the 
agencies for relieving the victims of our national institutions. 





A meeting of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held 
at the American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., April 20, 1933. 














THE ACTUAL COST OF GOVERNMENT 


C. A. DyKsTRA 
City Manager of Cincinnati 


HIS is an open season on gov- 

ernment and government costs. 

Those who hunt are called by 
various names— Taxpayers’ Leagues, 
the National Economy League, Prop- 
erty Owners’ Associations, etc., etc. 
And there seem to be no game laws of 
any kind to protect public officers and 
the establishment we call government. 
Organizations need only to put upon 
their letterheads eminent names and to 
quote astonishing figures to persuade 
an overwilling electorate that, in the 
words of Colonel McCormick, there 
has been a “Sacking of America” by 
government authorities. Bernard Fay, 
in a recent article in “Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” in which he pleads for a proper 
use of history, remarks: “It is char- 
acteristic of the American people to 
accept any statement signed by a 
prominent name.” This technique is 
known to those who talk about taxes 
today. 

By some legerdemain The Na- 
tional Economy League, represented 
by Rear Admiral Byrd, has seered 
into the minds of the American peo-' 
ple the idea that “it now takes 15 
billion dollars, the earnings from the 
labor of our whole 120 million peo- 
ple for over three months of each 
year, to pay the tax bill.” (Pitts- 
burgh speech, 11-14-32.) Admiral 
Byrd spoke in some such terms in 
Cincinnati, and, as the saying goes, 
got away with it. 

The general implication of current 
criticism of government must be chal- 
lenged. What about these national 
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figures which have found their way 
into everybody’s minds—these 15 
billion dollars of tax money, much of 
which many think is sheer waste? I 
think it is probable that these figures 
had their beginning in the estimates 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s figures of gross govern- 
mental expenditures for 1929—a 
sum of 13 billion dollars. The two 
billion may have been added for 
good luck, or on the assumption that 
expenditures have gone up since 
1929. The Conference Board indi- 
cated in July, 1932, to the editor of 
“The American City,” that their fig- 
ure included all expenditures for all 
purposes—capital improvements, all 
utility revenues, etc.—and that the 
total of tax collections for 1930 was 
about 10 billions. Now comes the 
subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee at Washing- 
ton with the following figures for 
1931: 

Federal taxes 

State taxes 

County taxes 

City taxes 

Other local taxes... 


$2,428,000,000 
1,967,000,000 
958,000,000 
2,978,000,000 
1,188,000,000 





$9, 519,000,000 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has released figures to in- 
dicate that the expenditure for local 
government for 1932 has dropped 
at least a half billion dollars. These 
figures, therefore, indicate that for 
1932 something like 9 billions of dol- 
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lars have been raised from taxpayers 
to pay for public services of all kinds, 
including all debt payments on capital 
expenditures. 

And so our oft-repeated story that 
government costs the American tax- 
payer 15 billions a year, drops un- 
der inspection to something like 9 
billions for the year of our Lord 
1932. Just how much trust can we 
put in a national association, the 
spokesman for which is a most emi- 
nent admiral and explorer (whom, 
by the way, I very much admire) if 
the figures which it hawks about are 
at least 50 per cent wrong. For the 
purposes of this statement I shall 
take an outside figure of 10 billions 
as the cost of government for 1932, 
and the National Economy League 
is still responsible for an overstate- 
ment by 50 per cent. I have seen no 
reliable figures as to 1932 costs which 
run over 10 billion. This is a good 
deal of money and it ought to buy a 
vast amount of service. It is almost 
as much money as Americans spent in 
1930 for the purchase, upkeep and 
operation of passenger automobiles. 
The Research Bulletin of the 
N. E. A. for November, 1932, gives 
this passenger automobile figure as 
$11,817,700,000. On December 8 
the daily press, on the auto page un- 
der-a two-column head, ran a story 
from Detroit to the effect that “even 
in 1932, the third year of the depres- 
sion, our highway transportation bill 
will be an 11-billion-dollar enter- 
prise.” Charles M. Upham, chair- 
man of the committee making this re- 
port, concludes his statement thus: 

“That the American people should 


spend in excess of 11 billion dollars 
for motor transportation even in 


these depressed times clearly puts the 
automobile beyond the category of a 
luxury. The vehicle and the facil- 
ities which make its use economic 
could not expect such a degree of 
public support were they not indis- 
pensable.” 


The same article quotes the engi- 
neering department of lowa State 
College on the cost of operating the 
average car. Its studies of the most 
searching kind give this expense per 
mile at 6.4 cents. It would be to no 
purpose to discuss the question as to 
whether the automobile or the gov- 
ernment are or are not luxuries or 
necessities. But the prophet of 1900 
who would have been rash enough to 
declare that within thirty years the 
American people, using a device re- 
cently invented, would be spending 
for transportation on publicly built 
highways a sum like 11 billion dol- 
lars, would have been declared a fit 
subject for institutional care. It 
should be agreed right here that gov- 
ernment costs have gone up star- 
tlingly, but one reason should be quite 
obvious. The automobile needed the 
improved highway and this highway 
cost is responsible in some large de- 
gree for the increase in government 
expenditure. Without the billions 
spent for highways the automobile 
industry would not have become a 
giant business. 

This brief reference to national 
figures has but one purpose—to in- 
dicate how far we have been willing 
to go in extravagant statement to 
throw blame upon government for 
the condition in which we find our- 
selves. Not only by inference, but 
by direct statement, the plight of 
American business is being charged 
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to governmental extravagance. It 
is asserted that business is being 
choked by the collection of taxes. 

The same charges. and overstate- 
ments have been made in local juris- 
dictions. There is organized and 
concerted effort among special groups 
to indicate that city government is 
extravagant—the word tax-spenders 
constantly appears with a sinister 
connotation. ‘ Here, too, figures are 
chosen and interpreted to give an en- 
tirely false impression. The census 
figures of 1930 are used to indicate 
that city financial reports do not tell 
the whole story. These figures cite 
the per capita cost of government 
operation in Cincinnati, for instance, 
as $65.86, and the total cost as $29,- 
793,000. As a matter of fact, the 
student who is seeking city costs as 
such can find some analysis. here 
which will help him, for these figures 
are admitted to include school costs 
and a large proportion of county 
costs. But with these eliminations 
the census sets down as costs for Cin- 
cinnati alone the figure $17,099,352. 
That these figures are entirely mis- 
leading is obvious from the most cas- 
ual study of our auditor’s reports. 
They include, for instance: 


$2,059,695 
1,586,610 


For water 
The university 


$3,646,305 


none of which is a charge upon our 
taxpayers. Water is paid for just as 
is the telephone—by the user. The 
university money referred to comes 
from fees and the income of endow- 
ments. Likewise, the charges against 
the Cincinnati Southern Railway are 
included, although everybody here 


knows that it is more than self-sup- 
porting. So are the bonds against 
the water works. 

The actual cost to our citizens of 
city expenditures for 1930 was: 


For general purposes. . . $9,524,470 
For the sinking fund.... 3,341,595 


$12,866,065 


Taking the 17 and the 12-million 
figure, you will see that again we 
have a 50 per cent overstatem=nt. 
No business man would accept’ for a 
moment a statement from his auditor 
which showed such differences. Nei- 
ther can a public officer accept such 
figures. Now, in the 12-million fig- 
ure just given are all incidental and 
miscellaneous revenues, and all col- 
lections from the gas and motor li- 
cense taxes. Thus it comes about that 
those-who:constantly talk of the bur- 
den-on the property owner find that, 
of the 17-million-dollar figure, only 
9% million come from the property 
tax. We may assume that this is 
too much, or agree that general prop- 
erty carries more than its load. But 
even so, here lies no proof of city 
wastefulness or extravagance. What 
we want to know here in our city is 
the bald fact that city service is or 
isnot worth having—and. whether 
the cost of service is reasonable or 
not. We are told constantly that we 
have extra frills and ribbons, and 
that local government spends too 
much money. 

Comparisons may be odious, but 
they are sometimes helpful. If we 
take as the total cost of all local gov- 
ernment, including schools in the 
United States for 1930, § billion dol- 
lars, what does such a figure mean? 
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Nearly half of it goes for education, 
and this means that the boys and girls 
of the nation are under supervision 
and instruction for a greater part of 
the day during a greater part of the 
year. The balance goes to highways, 
structures, sanitation, health, police 
and fire service, public lighting, and 
a host of other services. 

During the same year we spent 
about 2 billion dollars for tobacco, 
alone—almost the total cost of all 
local public services except schools. 
We spent 350 million just for chewing 
gum, and 750 million for cosmetics 
and beauty treatments. These three 


items are classed as luxuries, and we 
hear no word of objection to this ex- 
penditure of 3 billions. I have none. 
It is interesting to know, however, 
that we could pay all local govern- 
ment costs except education by giving 
up smoking, gum chewing, and beauty 


treatments. I am willing to assume 
that the totals spent thus are worth 
it, or we would not smoke, chew gum, 
and buy cosmetics. But I am not 
willing to admit that the expenditure 
of government is not at least as 
worthwhile. ' 

Can we maintain honestly that we 
can not afford local public services, 
or that their cost stifles business, in 
the face of the facts? Suppose we 
should give up beauty treatments for 
30 days. The savings would pay for 
a month’s police and fire service. 
Would we dare to give up the police 
and fire service and expect to be safe 
for 30 days? At another time I have 
suggested that local public utility costs 
in the United States are a very real 
item in the American cost of living. I 
am glad that we have these conven- 
iences, and they make for more mod- 
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ern living standards in this country. 
But their cost, something like 5 bil- 
lions, runs higher than the combined 
tax collections of all cities, counties, 
townships, and school districts, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Most of these 
utility rates are paid in cities of 30,- 
000 and over, and the taxes collected 
in such cities for all local purposes 
run to less than 2 billions. 

I am asking only that we develop 
a proper perspective in relation to 
all costs of modern life. We must 
recognize that life in cities becomes 
increasingly expensive as it becomes 
more decent and tolerable. It costs 
more to live in Cincinnati than in 
Oxford, Ohio, just as it costs more 
to live in New York than in Cincin- 
nati. Both private and public costs 
are more—land costs more, and so 
do rents; transportation is a larger 
item in our budgets; sanitation is 
more difficult; we require more pro- 
tection and more social regulation. 
Once we realize such facts we can 
attack our common problems intelli- 
gently. One of the real stumbling 
blocks to our understanding is our 
unwillingness to realize that we work 
increasingly through the substitution 
of public for private expenditure. 
What we once spent out of our own 
private pockets we now pay for in 
taxes. The compelling reason for this 
is that we have found it’ cheaper. 
Americans will not continue to pay a 
premium for public expenditure if it 
is uneconomic. We do not fool our- 
selves that way. 

When times are good these public 
costs do not trouble us, in fact, we 
encourage them. When times are bad 
and we all struggle as individuals to 











make both ends meet, our attention 
is suddenly drawn to public expendi- 
tures. But we fail to realize that pri- 
vate business contracts and cuts its 
costs by cutting production and de- 
creasing its operations—a necessary 
private procedure with devastating 
social consequences in the way of un- 
employment. Government, on the 
other hand, continues during a depres- 
sion to give service 24 hours a day. 
It has no way of cutting production. 
As a matter of fact, times of depres- 
sion increase the call upon government 
for the usual services, and add tre- 
mendously to the welfare burdens of 
the community. In 1932, for instance, 
our local governments spent approxi- 
mately 4 millions for relief that would 
be unnecessary in ordinary times. Thus 
public expenditures can not be cut to 
match private retrenchment, no mat- 
ter what the business man says, unless 
some private organization will save 
the public the cost of business depres- 
sion. In 1930 private business cut 
cold from its expenditure 11 billion 
dollars in wages—a sum larger than 
the total tax collections in the United 
States for all purposes. Had govern- 
ment cut as much there would not have 
been a cent to spend for any public 
purpose. Meanwhile, the cost of 
making up in some small degree this 
cut in business expenditure (11 bil- 
lions in wages) fell in large part upon 
the taxpayer. We can not have things 
both ways—low private costs and low 
public costs. The law of balance will 
not allow it. 

Nothing said so far is in justifica- 
tion of public wastefulness. It is only 
to suggest that we think through this 
problem clearly. Let us cut public 
costs prudently all along the line; let 
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us examine them with a fine-tooth 
comb; but let us tell the truth about 
them in any event. It costs money to 
wage war and to pay its catastrophic 
results. Except for our indulgence in 
the primitive luxury of combat our 
federa! budget would be but twenty 
per cent of its present total. Except 
for the demand for highways and like 
public works, state and local budgets 
would seem quite modest. And save 
for the additional fact that we believe 
as a people in education, the total ex- 
penditure for public purposes in the 
United States would be less than the 
national tobacco bill. With all of our 
so-called public extravagance taken 
into consideration, the public still gets 
more for its tax dollar than for any 
other dollar spent. There still remains 
less profit in the tax dollar than in any 
other dollar. What we want, of 
course, is to take the profit out of the 
tax dollar. We can do this by abolish- 
ing political brokerage and politicians’ 
commissions. We can do this with 
nonpolitical government such as we 
have in Cincinnati. We can take out 
another percentage of tax profit by 
throwing overboard duplicating agen- 
cies of government, and by setting up 
one simplified area of administration 
in each locality. When these two 
things are done and public administra- 
tion is on the square at every point, 
our costs will be lessened, perhaps as 
much as 25 per cent. We can not 
spend public money through private 
deals and by back-stair political meth- 
ods and get dollar for dollar. 

In spite of any showing of figures 
as to government costs, or any com- 
parison that may be made between 
these and private costs, the business 
man is accustomed to think that pri- 
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vate business activities are desirable 
and socially useful, but that money 
spent in taxes takes just that much 
away from legitimate enterprises. 
Calvin Coolidge is quoted in the 
‘American Taxpayers’ League Hand- 
book” as saying: ““To decrease taxes 
is to enlarge the reward of everyone 
who toils.” It is this kind of thinking 
and speaking which gives all of us 
the impression that government is a 
hungry monster which swallows the 
contributions of its victims and drains 
from business its proper due. We 
must remember that from one aspect 
government, too, is business because 
it is engaged in assisting in the circu- 
lation of money and credit, and that 
what it spends, no matter how badly, 
returns almost immediately to the 
channels of trade. To think of gov- 
ernmental expenditure as loss is such 
a palpable fallacy that were it not for 
its present reiteration it would hardly 
be deserving of attention. 

Any public officer knows how 
anxious is the manufacturing, busi- 
ness, and contracting world to be 
awarded municipal contracts. Why? 
Because contracts are business—they 
consume materials and labor and pro- 
vide in normal times for profits to 
somebody. If your city contracts for 
a million dollars’ worth of work in a 
given year, all of it from taxes, if you 
please, just where does the million 
dollars go? Local business men be- 
lieve that this money should be spent 
with local contractors. Why? Be- 
cause it means that a million dollars 
is spent in our city. The fact that 
this money comes from taxes does not 
make it worth less or make it an un- 
desirable expenditure. It would seem 
obvious that though taxes may be bur- 
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densome to us all, they are used in 
the ordinary round of business just as 
any other monies are. Electric light 
and telephone bills are burdensome, 
and so is the upkeep of our automo- 


biles. Money spent at the garage or 
with any business house may be hard 
to pay and we may complain about the 
size of the charge, but this money 
circulates and makes other business. 
So with taxes. It would be just as easy 
to prove that taxes make business as 
that business makes business. 

It does not help our problem, there- 
fore, to misconceive what taxes are or 
how they affect business. If they are 
honestly spent and we get our money’s 
worth on the expenditure, they should 
be considered a business asset and not 
a liability. If, besides, they are justly 
levied and fall upon those who receive 
governmental services, there can be no 
question but that no one is hurt but 
everyone helped because tax money 
circulates. 

We must appreciate the fact that 
although in good times there is no 
complaint against legitimately and de- 
cently spent public money, when the 
turn comes and taxes are hard to pay, 
there is an inevitable reaction against 
tax payments. These payments come 
so regularly, they can not be put off 
without great loss to the payer, and 
they seem as inevitable as death. The 
situation is entirely understandable. 

Here lies the value in interpreting 
local taxes in terms of services, for 
the tax dollar is the hardest worked 
dollar we know. The tax dollar does 
not go into hiding, but into an almost 
100 per cent circulation. If the serv- 
ices rendered are defensible and the 
costs of services are minimum costs, 
then we are in a sound position. It 
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becomes incumbent upon the commu- 
nity itself to declare what are the dis- 
pensable services which individual citi- 
zens are willing once more to under- 
take for themselves. In so far as our 
local governments are the organized, 
indispensable, and minimum services 
which the community must have, good 
conscience and wise foresight demand 
that we say so and that we point out 
the real cost of illy considered re- 
trenchment policies. We turn off our 
electric, gas, and telephone services 
only when we find ourselves in extrem- 
ity. But we can not do without water. 
Curiously there is never a demand that 
we cut the water service, although this 
is a municipal service. But our water 
departments have the strategic advan- 
tage of sending bills for collection by 
the month or the quarter on a metered 
basis. Comes the suggestion, there- 
fore, as to the possibility of rendering 
other bills for public services quite 
apart from tax bills. 

Could this be done the local tax 
bills would seem relatively unimpor- 
tant portions of our total expenditure. 
Could we pay by the month for waste 
collection, sewer service, street clean- 
ing and flushing, police and fire pro- 
tection, and health and recreation, 
there would be little public expense 
left for local taxpayers to pay on the 
first of the year. The practical diffi- 
culty of such financing lies in the fact 
that the measuring and billing for 
these services by the month would run 
up the costs of administration and, 
therefore, the service costs. Should we 
all do what is done in some places— 
charge so much per can for refuse col- 
lection—-we would need to set up some 
system of bookkeeping, accounting, 
and billing in connection with the serv- 
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ice. The present method of tax collect- 
ing for regular services cuts the real 
costs, but runs the gauntlet of tax day 
which comes twice a year. 

One further word ought to be said 
in connection with the current drive 
against government costs and its at- 
tendant psychological reaction in the 
minds of our people. Any movement 
which has for its object the breaking 
down of confidence in public authority 
is fraught with very grave danger. 
The banker is accustomed to say that 
business rests upon faith and confi- 
dence in the last analysis. This is even 
more true about government. What is 
it today that stands between the 
American people and utter chaos but 
the services of governmental and wel- 
fare agencies? Can you contemplate 
for a moment what would happen if 
these two agencies should go out of 
business for 30 days? Business and 
industry fail all about us—factory 
doors close and the wheels of ma- 
chinery cease to revolve. Thousands 
of banks are shut up. The evidence of 
wreckage is everywhere. Never were 
we so dependent upon the instrument 
we call government as we are today. 
Break down the faith and confidence 
which still exists in our public institu- 
tions and our whole system of life will 
come tumbling down like a house of 
cards. It is time that we all rally to 
the support of the common agency of 
our social life if we wish to insure our 
future as a people. 

I suggest that government is the 
one agency or organization to which 
we all belong, and of which we are 
all a part. It has become the common 
instrument of our lives, for better or 
for worse. We do well to recognize 
its place in the affairs of the day— 





THE NEST 


we do well to know it thoroughly in- 
stead of criticizing it from afar off. 
At its worst it is a terrible necessity. 
In its indifference it remains a pow- 
erful factor for stability and common 
good. At its best it is a beneficent 
influence and a really effective instru- 
ment of common policy. 

I believe that the governmental 
agency called the city can be success- 
fully defended in Cincinnati. I sug- 
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gest an honest and searching examina- 
tion of the city’s stewardship. Any 
fair-minded man who will give him- 
self to an impartial consideration of 
municipal costs in our city is bound to 
come to the conclusion that these other 
American cities are right when they 
credit our city with leadership. The 
faith which other cities have in us 
challenges us to continue this leader- 
ship. 


THE NEST 


She gathers bits of clover dried, 
And packs and packs and packs, 

That not a wind may get inside 
To chill their little backs. 


For lining, then, she paws her breast 
And pulls out fur and down, 

For she must have the warmest nest 
For little things in brown. 


Then squeezing through the tightened door 
That darkens out the light, 

Her ears alert, her body curled, 

She thinks of nothing in the world 
But rabbit eyes more big and bright 


Than any seen before. 


Joun Lee Hiccrns. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES FOR THE 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 


GeorGceE M. Harrison 
President, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


HILE the subject with 

which I am dealing, “Un- 

employment Reserves for 
the Transportation Industry,” makes 
it necessary to confine my remarks 
almost entirely to the railway branch 
of that industry, that does not mean 
that other branches of the industry 
are to be considered unimportant, but 
rather that the differences in develop- 
ment of the railways and other types 
of transportation make it impossible 
to combine them in a single discussion, 
If the future of the industry bears out 
the promise of recent changes, more- 
over, any solution of unemployment 
problems which may be found practi- 
cable in the railway industry should be 
capable of extension to other trans- 
portation agencies. 

I should like to point out the fac- 
tors which make special consideration 
of the railways desirable, and which 
make the unemployment problem of 
these carriers distinct from those of 
other industries. Analysis of these 
differences is perhaps the best way to 
approach the question of establishing 
a system of unemployment reserves 
for railway employees. 

First among these differences 
should be listed the character of the 
service required from the industry. 
The railways must operate continu- 
ously; whether fully utilized or not, 
they must have available at all times 
equipment and personnel adequate 
both in quantity and quality to handle 
whatever of traffic may be offered. 


During 1932, the. peak of freight car 
loadings was more than 33 per cent 
above the low point; within these 
totals are other wide fluctuations be- 
tween regions, between commodities, 
and in length of average haul. The 
railways can not manufacture to stock, 
nor can they suspend operations dur- 
ing slack seasons. They must hold 
themselves in readiness to handle 
whatever business may be offered 
them. The significance of this neces- 
sity for continuous operation, in a 
study of unemployment reserves, is 
obvious. 

Closely related to this characteristic 
of the railways is another major dif- 
ference between them and other in- 
dustries. Federal and state legisla- 
tion, and judicial decisions, have for 
more than fifty years been emphasiz- 
ing the principle that the public wel- 
fare is the paramount interest in the 
railway industry. All groups and 
classes directly interested in railway 
operation have been compelled to 
defer to governmental interpretations 
of “the public interest.” Operating, 
financial, and accounting methods of 
the railways are intricately, if not 
always wisely regulated; direct ac- 
tivities of railway unions are less 
clearly but no less really limited by 
Congressional and judicial regulation. 
Aside from the question of whether 
these regulations have been more 
beneficial than otherwise to manage- 
ment and workers, they have unques- 
tionably placed upon the Federal! 
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Government a direct responsibility 
for such further regulation as a con- 
tinuation of its present policy involves. 
Unemployment on the railways, there- 
fore, even if it were not a general pub- 
lic concern, calls for direct handling 
by the Federal Government. What- 
ever other types of unemployment 
protection may be adopted in other 
industries—whether they be by man- 
agements, by labor organizations, by 
both jointly, by groups of industries, 
or by state or local governments— 
railway unemployment clearly de- 
mands Congressional action. 

A third major difference between 
railway and other industries is to be 
found in the relative uniformity of 
conditions throughout the railway 
field. Seasonal fluctuations may 
come at different times in different 
regions, and a carrier in the anthra- 
cite region will have equipment differ- 
ent from a carrier in agricultural 
territory, but so far as unemployment 
reserves are concerned there is noth- 
ing to prevent uniform legislation 
throughout the industry. More than 
that, existing national legislation, and 
national handling of wage and other 
employment problems, have gone far 
to pave the way for uniform unem- 
ployment measures. 

A fourth factor, especially charac- 
teristic of the railway industry, is the 
difference between its processes and 
those of other industries. Railway 
engineers, train dispatchers, switch- 
men, clerks, signal maintainers— 
these men, when thrown out of work, 
can not find similar work in other in- 
dustries. They can not set themselves 
up in business on a small scale, as the 
carpenter, the painter, the clothing 
worker, or the printer very often can. 
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The older man in the railway service, 
who has risen to a relatively respon- 
sible and better paid position, usually 
has little alternative to unskilled labor 
if he must seek employment in other 
industries. Nor is his an industry of 
various branches; a presser in a men’s 
clothing factory, if he loses his job, 
may find employment in a ladies’ gar- 
ment factory, in manufacturing neck- 
wear, in a cleaning and dyeing estab- 
lishment, or in other related occupa- 
tions where his skill is valuable. But 
the skilled railway worker has no pos- 
sibility of transfer excepting to other 
roads which are usually reducing 
forces at the same time as his own 
company. He has one job, and one 
only. 

This situation leads naturally to a 
consideration of a fifth major differ- 
ence in the problem of railway unem- 
ployment. Upon the railways gener- 
ally, preference in employment is ac- 
cording to seniority. When promo- 
tions are to be made, the senior quali- 
fied employee has the first claim upon 
the promotion. When forces are 
being reduced, the man last to enter 
the service is the first to leave. When 
forces are increased, the senior fur- 
loughed employee is returned to serv- 
ice first. Barring misconduct, serious 
errors, or retirement through age or 
invalidity, the senior men in the serv- 
ice are reasonably secure against un- 
employment. The full effect of lay- 
offs is ordinarily confined to the junior 
quarter or half of the force. Demo- 
tions resulting from force reductions, 
or the complete elimination of some 
facility through consolidation or other 
change, may and do affect the older 
men; but unemployment as such is 
primarily a problem of the younger 
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employes. I donot wish to discuss the 
wisdom of the seniority principle here, 
although its effect of confining unem- 
ployment to younger men—who have 
in general less responsibility, and 
greater opportunity for finding other 
employment—seems most beneficial. 
But the effect of the principle is to 
divide the workforce of the railways 
into two groups, those who may or 
should be able to rely upon steady 
employment, and the younger group 
who may be sure they will not have 
such continuous employment through- 
out the year. 

Keeping in mind this background, 
against which railway unemployment 
must be considered, I should like to 
discuss the kind and quantity of that 
unemployment, and then offer a gen- 
eral plan for reserves to meet our 
problem. 

In 1920, there were two million one 
hundred thousand railway employees. 
In 1921, the number had fallen to one 
million seven hundred thousand; it 
rose to one million eight hundred 
thousand in 1926. In 1929 the aver- 
age number on the payroll was just 
under one million seven hundred 
thousand. In September, 1932, the 
railways employed one million and 
ten thousand workers. 

The decrease in employment be- 
tween 1920 and 1929, and especially 
between 1926 and 1929, was almost 
entirely due to technological changes 
in the industry. The volume of traffic 
in 1929 was greater than in either 
1920 or 1926, but the number of em- 
ployees had declined nearly four hun- 
dred thousand. Millions of dollars 
had been invested by railway manage- 
ments in “labor-saving” machinery; 
processes had been altered, to permit 
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further “labor-saving” ; and many re- 
organizations, especially through the 
consolidations of railway facilities, 
had operated to reduce the number of 
workers in the industry. 

Beginning in the last months of 
1929, the decline in railway traffic 
has of course been the greatest factor 
in producing the unemployment of the 
depression. But even the loss of 
traffic should not have brought about 
so drastic a cut in the forces already 
reduced to a low point in 1929. Asa 
matter of fact, the pressure upon rail- 
way managements to meet capital 
charges has been so great that vitally 
important elements of operation have 
been neglected in the attempt to reduce 
expenses. Technological change, too, 
has been accelerated by this financial 
pressure. The competition of other 
transportation agencies, especially the 
motor bus and truck, has become more 
intense during the depression. 

In addition to these two major 
types of unemployment, the industry 
also has a certain traffic fluctuation 
which is reflected in the numbers of 
men employed. In 1928, a nearly 
normal year seasonally, there were 
one hundred thirty thousand more 
workers on the railway payroll in 
June than there had been in February; 
the low point was seventy thousand 
below and the high point fifty-six 
thousand above the average for the 
year. The peak of employment that 
year was eight per cent above the mini- 
mum month. 

Any system of unemployment re- 
serves for the railway industry, there- 
fore, must be planned to meet this 
compound problem of seasonal and 
technological unemployment. Prob- 
ably no system which we could now 
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devise and hope to have accepted 
would be able to cope with such situa- 
tions as the one brought on by this 
depression. But adequate provision 
against technological and other 
changes in employment will not only 
remove a large part of the total un- 
employment problem, but will also 
minimize the effect of depression. 

The principle of provision against 
unemployment has become firmly, 
though narrowly, established in the 
railway industry. Unfortunately, the 
type of unemployment which has been 
given consideration is not that of idle 
workers, but that of idle capital. The 
dollar attached to the railway indus- 
try, whether it is at work or not, is 
the object of sympathetic concern, not 
only of managements but of the Fed- 
eral Government as well. One-third 
of the freight cars owned by American 
railways were idle at the peak of busi- 
ness in 1931; all other equipment had 
at least as high a proportion of unem- 
ployment. In 1932 unemployed rail- 
way plant is estimated at 45 per cent, 
but during the fall of 1931 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in- 
creased freight rates so that the price 
of the service is higher than in the 
prosperous years. The railroads crea- 
ted first the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion and then the President and Con- 
gress the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and the employees were 
being urged to accept reductions in 
wage rates to permit the continued 
payment of interest on the money in- 
vested in this idle equipment. If the 
unemployment of human beings in the 
industry could only have aroused the 
same sympathy, and secured the same 
energetic governmental action, rail- 


way workers would have been well 
provided for long before this. 

This governmental solicitude for 
the owners of unemployed capital 
goods did not originate with the cur- 
rent depression. When the railways 
were returned to private control after 
the war, the Transportation Act spe- 
cifically provided that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should fix 
rates so that 


“carriers as a whole will . . . earn 


. as nearly as may be an aggre- 
gate annual net railway operating in- 
come equal to a fair return upon the 
aggregate value of the railway prop- 
erty of such carriers held for and used 
in the service of transportation.” 


The principle clearly enunciated in 
this clause is that property held for the 
service of railway transportation 
should receive a net annual income 
equal to a fair return upon its value. 
The right of property owners to con- 
tinue to receive such a return, regard- 
less of general business conditions, 
regardless of the idleness of the prop- 
erty owned, is explicitly recognized. 
Recent governmental action, including 


-the policies of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, are in 
accord with the principle that capital 
is entitled to its “fair return” whether 
employed or not. 

Financial history during the de- 
pression shows how well the principle 
has been followed. According to the 
compilation made by the New York 
Journal of Commerce, the railways 
paid an average of $29,125,000 per 
month in cash dividends in 1927, and 
an average of $32,623,000 per month 
in 1928. The average payments in 
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1929 were $39,033,000. For the 
three years the monthly average was 
$33,594,000—an annual average of 
$403,128,000. The monthly average 
of dividend payments in 1930 was 
$42,525,000; in 1931 it was $37,013,- 
ooo. Adding these two years together, 
cash dividends paid between Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, and December 31, 1931, 
totaled $854,456,000—an annual 
average of $477,228,000—$74,000,- 
000 above the average for the three 
relatively prosperous years of 1927, 
1928 and 1929. Interest payments 
by the railroads have been practi- 
cally unchanged from 1926 to 1931; 
during the latest year, the total pay- 
ment reported by the railroads was 
$511,500,000, comparing with the 
1926 total of $508,500,000. It is 


true that during the last months of 
1931, and through 1932 to date, there 


has been a great reduction in dividend 
payments; but during the first two 
years of the depression payments to 
owners of the railroad property, de- 
spite its high percentage of unemploy- 
ment, were paid more than ever be- 
fore in the history of the industry. 
These high dividend payments were 
not made from net earnings; the earn- 
ings were not there. Railroad corpo- 
rations paid dividends very largely 
out of surplus accumulated during 
earlier years. The surplus was con- 
sidered simply as a reserve for the 
payment of dividends, and has been 
divided during the past two years. 
Railway workers are not being 
radical, therefore, when they insist 
that there should be created a reserve 
to take care of unemployed human 
beings. It is not too much to ask, 
surely, that the laws and the practices 
which have continued the payments to 
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capital, despite its unemployment, 
should be extended to cover the work- 
ers in the industry. 


Type of Reserves for Unemployment. 


Because railway unemployment is 
of two distinct types, as I have pointed 
out, railway workers feel that separ- 
ate provision should be made for each 
phase of the problem. We believe 
the principal purpose of creating un- 
employment reserves is to stabilize 
employment, and unless separate 
treatment is given the major kinds of 
unemployment the remedial effect will 
certainly be much less. 

Railway workers should be con- 
sidered as falling into two groups, 
those necessary to care for the regular 
trafic of the roads, and those whose 
number may fluctuate with fluctuations 
in trafic. The dividing line should 
be drawn on a service basis, on the 
model of the English law which pro- 
vided that in railway consolidations 
all employees of more than five years 
service should be assured continuity 
of employment. This five-years basis 
may or may not be the correct one. 
Perhaps the line should be drawn at 
four years, or six years, or at some 
other term of years. Five years, how- 
ever, would seem a fair division. 

Employees in the older group, that 
is those having more than five years’ 
service in the industry, should be guar- 
anteed continuous employment. Their 
tenure should be secure not only 
through traffic fluctuations but also 
during technological changes and 
through business depressions. It is a 
fair charge upon the railway industry 
that it shall be required to provide for 
those men who have put their lives 
into it, and have through years of 
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service not only become proficient in 
their own work, but have greatly 
lessened their possibility of finding 
other employment. Technological 
changes, by the savings which they 
bring, automatically provide a fund 
which can care for the employees until 
the natural turnover, due to death, re- 
tirement, resignation and other causes 
can absorb the number displaced by 
the change. If the saving brought 
about by the change in technique is 
not sufficient to pay such costs, that 
is to say if it will not provide for the 
employees affected, then the change 
is not actually economical and should 
not be made. Labor costs in such re- 
organizations ought to be considered 
as no less important than the other 
costs which enter into the calculation 
before technical changes are author- 
ized. The cost of maintaining older 
railway workers during depression 
must somehow be met; if the industry 
is allowed to put that cost upon the 
general public, managements are en- 
couraged to increase unemployment. 
If the unemployed must be cared for 
by the industry, there will be fewer 
unemployed, and the cost will be 
placed where it belongs. 

We realize that unless advance pro- 
vision is made for a fund to guarantee 
employment during depression man- 
agements will find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to provide for their perma- 
nent work-force. Accordingly we are 
urging that some sort of reserve be 
built up during normal times to care 
for such costs when revenues decline. 
The method of accumulating such a 
reserve is a matter of careful study; 
perhaps the roads should be required 
to set aside a certain proportion of 
gross revenues, perhaps the provision 
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should be a certain percentage of total 
pay rolls. In any case, the next de- 
pression should find the railways with 
adequate reserves to assure employ- 
ment to their permanent employees. 

For the fluctuating forces, a differ- 
ent principle should be recognized. 
Reserves should be set up for the 
purpose of paying men actually un- 
employed. I feel that the usual pro- 
visions should be attached to such pay- 
ments to unemployed workers to pre- 
vent abuses, and that the experience 
of other industries and other countries 
should be drawn upon to insure sound 
bases for the entire plan. Probably 
railway managements should be re- 
quired to set aside a certain percent- 
age of their monthly pay roll, and to 
pay something less than full wages to 
unemployed workers for a limited 
period. By permission to reduce the 
pay roll percentage when the reserve 
is adequate, managements will be en- 
couraged to keep unemployment of 
these fluctuating forces at a minimum. 
In order to give this motive the 
greatest possible force, the entire con- 
tribution for the maintenance of the 
reserve should be provided by the in- 
dustry. Payments during unemploy- 
ment, on the other hand, should be 
enough below full wages to encourage 
the younger and more mobile railway 
employees to seek other employment 
if the fluctuating forces are greater 
than the railways can offer fairly 
steady employment. . 

Creation of reserves for unemploy- 
ment or for guaranteeing employment 
is by no means a cure-all. There are 
many related difficulties which will 
have to be smoothed out if a system 
of unemployment compensation is to 
function properly. 
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OTHING, it seems to me, is 
more important to a worker 
than preservation of his health. 

In the Department of Labor of the 
State of New York we attempt, as a 
part of our program, not only to pro- 
vide for the health but for the safety 
of workers in industry. Indeed, com- 
pensation is predominant in our ef- 
forts and prevention has only an inci- 
dental place as yet, due to the intro- 
duction of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, over twenty years ago. 
The situation at that time was so ap- 
palling that it seemed impellingly nec- 
essary to provide compensation for 
the injured worker, rather than make 
a direct effort to prevent the occur- 
rence of injuries. It was hoped that 
the workmen’s compensation law 
would, by penalizing the employer, 
tend to interest him in prevention, but 
the truth is that the penalty has not 
been enough to achieve this purpose 
among some employers whose inertia 
prohibits progress. They ought to 
know that the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law has saved them a great lot of 
money and, therefore, they could very 
well afford to be more active in pre- 
vention. There are, on the other 
hand, some employers who need no 
compulsion because they know from 
experience, if they are not impelled 
by humanitarian principles, that pre- 
vention of accidents is a desirable 
thing. 

Under the pressure of labor laws a 
change has come about in the character 
of accidents that now occur. In the 
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old days most of the serious accidents 
were due to machinery. Labor laws, 
knowledge and progress have tended 
to reduce the number and severity of 
machine accidents and therefore those 
we call “human element” accidents 
now are coming to the fore. By acci- 
dents of this kind I mean those which 
may be prevented by the volition of 
an individual himself without the fac- 
tor of mechanical safeguards. A man 
falls because he steps on a wet surface, 
knowing that the wet has made it un- 
secure for walking. Perhaps he could 
have walked around the wet area or 
he even might have walked on it with 
safety, taking care to choose his steps. 
This is what we describe as a “human 
element”’ accident, one which could be 
avoided by the exercise of care. And 
in the particular case I am talking 
about, the man fractured his elbow, 
was out of work for three months, 
suffering much pain and loss of wages 
without any corresponding advantage 
whatever. It is needless to discuss 
how easily this accident could have 
been prevented had this man’s guard- 
ian angel said to him, “John, beware; 
you are fated to fall here unless you 
take care.” The matter is not quite 
so simple as that. It depends upon 
education. Safety education must be 
ingrained ; it must be part of the work- 
er’s training so that almost by in- 
stinct he will take care. There is 
every reason why workers themselves 
should become active and interested 
in accident prevention. So far as my 
observation has gone, their interest 
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in the matter has been passive. Many 
of the workers are obsessed by the 
idea that accident prevention is en- 
tirely the responsibility of the em- 
ployer, and while I might agree with 
them, this is poor consolation if they 
break an arm. I am not now discuss- 
ing that point. I am merely pointing 
out that there are many human ele- 
ment accidents and that the worker 
himself can, if he will, avoid a con- 
siderable proportion of them. I fur- 
ther state, emphatically, that there is 
no money in compensation for any 
worker. It is a poor bargain, de- 
signedly so, because prevention ought 
to be encouraged to the limit. 

It is my intention now to state what 
the Department of Labor in New 
York does in the matter of preventing 
accidents and occupational diseases 
through its division of industrial hy- 
giene. Although we in the depart- 
ment of labor think we have a long 
road to travel before we reach perfec- 
tion, it still seems, to my mind, to.be 
obvious that we are on the right road 
to secure industrial health in industry 
and that workers in other states might 
aim towards putting the same plan 
into effect. Our division of industrial 
hygiene is of particular value to the 
workers of the State of New York; 
first, because it specializes in prevent- 
ing injuries and occupational diseases; 
secondly, because it provides the 
worker with a fund of knowledge not 
otherwise accessible to him. Any la- 
bor man, any set of labor men, can 
avail themselves of this unit in the 
prevention of industrial accidents and, 
indeed, of occupational diseases. As 
to accidents, we have now carried on 
in the State of New York a campaign 
of unique interest to labor men, under 
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the auspices of the Governor’s Labor 
Union Safety Committee. The pur- 
pose of this plan, inaugurated by Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt, in June 
1929, has been to interest workmen in 
the particular and general hazards of 
their industries and ever since its in- 
auguration this committee, with the 
cooperation of the division of indus- 
trial hygiene, has carried on a weekly 
radio talk on various phases of the 
subject over Station WNYC. Fur- 
thermore, the various labor union or- 
ganizations in New York have joined 
together to assist the progress of this 
movement and some organizations, 
such as the lithographers, have 


adopted a progressive plan of secur- 
ing knowledge of typical injuries and 
prevention and disseminating it among 
its members, new and old. The pro- 
gram adopted by the Governor’s La- 


bor Union Safety Committee is as fol- 
lows: 


1. Each local in each industry to 
appoint a safety and health commit- 
tee. This committee should study and 
report on unsafe habits and practices 
within the control of the individual 
worker, together with the safe and 
healthful habits and practices which 
should be adopted. 

2. The safe and unsafe practices 
both to be listed, discussed at union 
meetings and also reported to the sec- 
retary of the executive committee, so 
that valuable information from one 
locality may be transmitted to others. 

3. When an accident happens to a 
member, the local safety committee 
shall make an investigation as to the 
cause. 

4. All accidents or injuries occur- 
ring to members of the local to be dis- 
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cussed at local meetings upon the re- 
port of the safety committee. 

5. If the accident was caused by 
lack of proper safeguards, the matter 
should be reported to the labor de- 
partment and to the executive com- 
mittee. 

6. The safety and health commit- 
tee of each local shall be a permanent 
body and each local shall send the 
names and addresses of the safety 
committee members to the executive 
secretary immediately upon their ap- 
pointment. 

7. It is suggested that the safety 
and health committee of each local 
shall arrange two or three meetings a 
year to which labor department speak- 
ers may be invited, thus keeping the 
unions in touch with the department. 
The labor department speakers will 
be prepared with the latest informa- 
tion concerning causes and preven- 
tion of accidents and industrial dis- 


eases in each industry and will inform 
the unions as to the activities of the 


department. 

8. The members of the safety and 
health committee should be on the la- 
bor department mailing list for the 
“Industrial Hygiene Bulletin” and the 
“Industrial Bulletin.” 

9. In the order of business at each 
meeting of each local, the president of 
the local should inquire if the safety 
and health committee has anything of 
interest to bring before the meeting. 

10. General meetings of the whole 
committee shall be at the call of the 
executive committee; meetings of the 
executive committee to be at the call 
of the president. 

11. All labor unions are requested 
to make some reference to the Gov- 
ernor’s Labor Union Committee for 
Industrial Accident Prevention, the 
safety campaign and its purpose dur- 
ing all Labor Day exercises. 


12. The keynote of this campaign 
to be the responsibility of each worker 
for the safety of himself and his fel- 
low workers. 


If certain poisons get into a work- 
er’s system they may do irreparable 
damage and thus, although occupa- 
tional diseases are a small percentage 
of all illnesses, their relative impor- 
tance is considerable. Every accident 
that occurs is known to all almost im- 
mediately but an occupational disease 
begins insidiously, continues unobtru- 
sively and often ends in disaster. As 
in silicosis there may be prevention 
but there can be no cure. And on ac- 
count of these facts we are impelled 
to give special attention to the pre- 
vention of these diseases. Our rela- 
tions with trade-unions are partic- 
ularly important in this connection. 
Men in every occupational group are 
subject to characteristic dangers and 
prevention becomes much more effec- 
tive if we can consider these hazards 
in cooperation with the men who suffer 
from them. This, of course, is true 
alike of accidents and occupational 
diseases. The men who are subject 
to prevailing causes can bring them to 
our attention. The employer in whose 
plant men get an occupational disease 
often fail to report it. Thus it will be 
seen that in the banishment of occu- 
pational diseases, the worker must 
play a considerable part. If he is con- 
tent with applying for compensation, 
he will have done nothing in the cause 
of prevention. But should he come to 
such a division as that of industrial 
hygiene, where a study could be made 
of his disease and its cause, he would 
be aiding in prevention in a way that 
would be of great benefit to the organ- 
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ization to which he belongs. The very 
first person who knows of a new occu- 
pational disease is the worker although 
he may not know it by name, and un- 
less he is conscious of the means taken 
by the state to prevent and control 
such disabilities, his preventive knowl- 
edge is lost beyond recall. There 
must be thousands of cases of occupa- 
tional disability about which the de- 
partment of labor never hears, and all 
because workers are not aware of their 
opportunities. It is not easy for such 
a department as ours to reach the in- 
dividual worker. We can hope to 
reach him effectively, perhaps, only 
through the union, and we can point 
out to him what he should know for 
himself, what regulations are avail- 
able to enable him to preserve his 
health in industry. If the worker’s 


capital is his health, as has often been 


said, then he ought to preserve it jeal- 
ously. He ought to know what facil- 
ities the state places at his disposal to 
enable him to keep in the ring, and 
among those features with which every 
worker should be acquainted, is the 
importance of ventilation. Everyone 
knows that what distinguishes indus- 
try from agriculture is that those who 
are housed in city buildings die possi- 
bly eight or ten years earlier than they 
would have died had they been dig- 
ging in the fields; the field digger 
buries the town worker. Industrial 
work, of itself, endangers the health 
of workers because the air they 
breathe is polluted with dust, gases 
and fumes. We can prevent the dust, 
we can substitute something less poi- 
sonous for it, or we can provide the 
worker with some apparatus which 
will prevent him from breathing it. 
The point I want to bring out is that 
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the state provides a means for the 
regulation of foul air in industry but 
that it can not know where or how 
these foul conditions occur unless it 
has the cooperation of the workers 
who will go to the trouble of disclos- 
ing where and when they occur. Here 
again there is a community of interests 
between the worker and such depart- 
ments as ours. 

Silicosis is a subject upon which I 
should like to say a few words. If you 
look at the literature of ten years ago 
you will not find the word mentioned. 
But shortly thereafter, the division of 
industrial hygiene began to make a 
study of the effects of silica dust upon 
the lungs and, having discovered the 
dangers thereof, brought the atten- 
tion of numerous employers through- 
out the state to the danger of allowing 
their workers to breathe silica dust. 
The result was not at all encouraging 
and it was only quite recently, silicosis 
not yet being on the compensable 
schedule, that damages were obtained 
against employers by people who 
suffered from this disease. These 
damages were much more costly than 
the expense incurred through the oper- 
ations of the workmen’s compensation 
act and for this reason they have stim- 
ulated much discussion in business 
circles. 

My impulse, however, is not to ad- 
vocate a situation over which there 
will be haggling as to the extent of 
damage done and the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid. As I said be- 
fore, you can prevent silicosis but you 
can not cure it. Let us, therefore, 
consider prevention to the exclusion 
of any other consideration. Let us 
work together to see what can be 
done to prevent this, and other, dread- 
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ful diseases, and I claim that with the 
cooperation of workers who will con- 
sult us as to occupational hazards and 
their effect on health, we shall have 
much greater success in dealing with 
the problem than if one or the other 
undertakes the campaign alone. The 
worker’s duty in this matter is very 
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simple. All he has to do is to tele- 
phone, write to or call upon the De- 
partment of Labor, in order that we 
may be informed of unfavorable con- 
ditions. This can be done by any 
working man either directly with us 
or, preferably, through his own off- 
cials. 


BUTTERFLY ON A SIDEWALK 


How strange to come upon you on this street 
Throbbing with thunder of a thousand feet, 
Beating your golden, shining wings in vaia, 
Struggling to take the autumn air again! 


What beckoning hand has lured you to these towers 

Of stone and steel? What brought you from wild flowers? 
Drinking the sunlight of the country day— 

O beautiful brother, what tempted. your wings away? 


Steel has no heart; stone has no heart; these men 
Have made of all earth’s beauty an alien. 

They see you not; they would not heed your cries 
Though you should beat your wings upon their eyes! 


O fallen brother, bruised and quivering 
Beneath the delicate colors of your wing, 

My lips cry out in shoutings sharp and clear: 
“There is no tenderness, no pity here! 


The countryside alone shall weep tonight 

For two frail wings that will not rise in flight; 

For two frail wings that, dying beneath our feet, 
Leave patterns of gold upon a city street!” 


Danie, WurreHeap Hicky. 
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the Dutch have captured Hol- 
land! Technocracy unearthed, 
after only ten years of “arduous re- 
search,” a fundamental inconsistency 
between the price system and modern 
engineering technique. The engineers 
found out for themselves what many 
economists have been proclaiming 
from the academic housetops for at 
least a generation—that the price sys- 
tem retards the production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services. Even 
the amateur economist is familiar with 
the writings of the inimitable, but of- 
ten copied, late Thorstein B. Veblen, 
who, probably more than any other, 
passed on to the younger—which is 
to say the present—generation of 
economists the idea that business 
shackles production. That the engi- 
neers appeared at last to be becoming 
class conscious was a hopeful sign. 
But Howard Scott and some of his 
associates, with their flair for public- 
ity, murdered this hope in its cradle. 
Columbia University’s banishment of 
Technocracy to the limbo of whist, 
above-the-knee skirts, and mah jong 
probably means that henceforth even 
to mention Technocracy over the 
demi-tasse will be considered a sure 
sign of dotage. Like so many other 
half-truths Technocracy’s life cycle 
seems to have been: discovery of the 
idea, concoction of a catchy name, 
popularization through skilled public- 
ity, exposure, quiescence and oblivion. 
This is unfortunate, for the demise of 
Technocracy renders it all the more 
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difficult to sense the real significance 
of technological unemployment. Mr. 
Citizen either adopts or rejects in 
toto; he seems to be incapable of se- 
lecting elements of truth out of fiction. 

Scott’s Energy Survey artists ex- 
hibited chiefly their own ignorance 
when they assumed that economists 
today identify real wealth (in the 
sense of things which are conducive 
to a comfortable material existence) 
with the money expression of their 
value. Modern economists not only 
admit—they insist—that a fundamen- 
tal paradox obtains between wealth 
and the value of wealth. Coffee might 
be chosen as an example. As the 
quantity available increases its value 
per pound falls. Up toa certain point 
the product of the total quantity 
times its price per pound is a progres- 
sively increasing amount. After this 
point, however, the price per pound 
drops so sharply that the product of 
the existing supply times the price per 
pound steadily diminishes. Should it 
reach zero, coffee would become a 
“free good”; it would have no value 
and no price, though it would still be 
coffee and be no less palatable than 
before. 

The conclusion is as simple as it is 
fundamental: if economic welfare 
means an abundance of material 
things and services, the more abund- 
ant these are the better off we are. 
But, as they become more and more 
abundant their total value decreases. 
Ergo, we should be better off if we had 
less, rather than more, value. The 
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Technocrats spoke unknowingly when 
they accused modern economists of 
confusing wealth with the value of 
wealth. 

In fact, many economists today 
would say amen to the Technocrats’ 
critical analysis of the workings of 
Capitalism and would even agree with 
them that the crying need in the eco- 
nomic sphere is to get away, somehow 
or other, from production for profit 
over into a system of production for 
use. But, how? 

The Technocrats would do away 
with the price system. If by this they 
mean that we should get away com- 
pletely from individualism over into 
some form of collectivism their path 
will be no less thorny than that of the 
older and more experienced socialist 
reformers whom they ridicule. If 
they mean simply to suggest the adop- 
tion of a currency system based upon 
units of energy instead of upon gold 
or some other commodity they will, 
if they succeed, not have abolished 
money, but only gold as the semiauto- 
matic regulator of its quantity. We 
should still be caught, however, in the 
meshes of a price system; still “‘tied 
hand and foot to a conception of 
price.” 

“What does price mean,”’ asks the 
Technocrat, “in a country where 0.44 
of a single pound of coal can do the 
work that the average man can do in 
eight hours?” the inference appar- 
ently being that daily wages necessar- 
ily must approximate the price of a 
fraction of a pound of coal. The price 
system, following this line of thought, 
must of necessity lead either to unem- 
ployment or to greater leisure for all. 
And Capitalism, thus far, has been 
content with the former alternative. 


’ 


But, is it the use of money (and we 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
money is merely a medium of ex- 
change and consequently a correlate 
of price) that is causing our troubles 
or is it rather our rugged individual- 
ism? Does the solution lie in the 
scrapping of the gold standard in 
favor of an energy standard or does 
it lie in some form of economic plan- 
ning, not only as to production but as 
to distribution as well; that is, in a 
modification of Capitalism. 

Gold is not the only monetary 
standard that the world has used. It 
happens that after centuries of experi- 
ment and evolution gold has emerged 
as the least unsatisfactory monetary 
standard. Weapons, skins, furs, fish, 
shells, fishhooks, cattle, grain—all 
have been used at various times as 
money. The frequently proposed la- 
bor standard, close kin to the hinted 
at energy standard, can be traced back 
historically through Karl Marx to 
David Ricardo’s labor theory of value, 
possibly even back to Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations.” The underly- 
ing thought is that values tend to be 
determined by scarcity, and that the 
relative scarcity of a good depends 
upon the amount of labor necessary to 
bring that good into existence. There- 
fore, in order to keep the supply of 
money in step with the supply of goods 
and services to be sold, why not base 
the quantity of money upon hours of 
labor performed? 


More labor—->more commodities 
—->more money—->therefore, sta- 
ble prices. 


Since it is the inflexibility of the 
gold standard which causes falling 
prices of goods (inasmuch as the num- 
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ber of dollars fails to increase as 
rapidly as does the output of goods to 
be exchanged) such a scheme would 
appear to keep the number of dollars 
and the output of goods in step. 

The thesis of technocracy alone is 
sufficient to demolish the logic of the 
labor standard. Displacement of 
men by labor-saving machines would 
render matters still worse under the 
labor standard than under the gold 
standard for the quantitative output 
of goods and the quantity of money 
would then vary inversely, money de- 
creasing in amount with every such in- 
crease in the quantity of goods. Prices 
would drop even more rapidly than 
under a gold standard (which is at 
least inflexible) and depressions would 
be no less severe. 

But, what if we adopt an energy 
standard? Let the dollar consist not 
of 23.22 grains of fine gold nor rep- 
resent so mony hours of labor; let it 
represent so many units of energy. 
Then, whenever more energy is ex- 
pended more money will be issued, 
whether the employment of labor be 
extended, diminished through me- 
chanical inventions, or remain un- 
changed. 


More energy (expended by labor, 
machines, or both)——»more com- 
modities——->more money—- there- 
fore, stable prices. 


Assuming that the problem of en- 
ergy measufement can be solved, 
where is the guarantee that such a 
standard would eliminate business de- 
pression and banish unemployment? 
Industrial plants would tend to ex- 
pand, as now, and would continue to 
adopt new labor-saving processes. 
These new processes would mean the 
creation of more goods and the ex- 
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penditure of more energy than be- 
fore. And, additional energy would 
mean additional money in circulation. 
Prices, therefore, would tend to re- 
main stable. At least, so it seems at 
first glance. 

But, would not the adoption of new 
technical processes and new labor-sav- 
ing devices lead, even under such a sys- 
tem, to just as much unemployment as 
we have today under falling prices? * 
Surely the incentive to substitute ma- 
chines for men would not be materi- 
ally diminished by the achievement of 
a stable price-level. Today the hor- 
rors of unemployment are softened 
(somewhat, .at least) by falling com- 
modity prices. Under an energy 
standard prices would not fall quite so 
quickly since some spending bodies— 
chiefly the Government which presum- 
ably would issue the energy money— 
would still be in a position to buy. 
The unemployed workers, however, 
would exhaust their savings much 
more quickly since commodity prices 
for a time at least, would not fall. 
The eventual crash would be ex- 
tremely severe. Unsold goods would 
pile up just as they are piling up today, 
the pools of consumer purchasing 
power would be just as dry, and 
money, even though technically “in 
circulation,” would continue to find 
places in which to hibernate. 

No mechanical solution, including 
the substitution of energy for gold as 
the basis for our currency circulation, 
is going to lift us out of the recurrent 
difficulties of hard times. For, the 
cause of our troubles lies, not in the 
total quantity of money or goods, but 
in their distribution. And this is a 
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vastly more complicated question 
than that of achieving price level 
stability. 

It is true, however, that a stable 
monetary standard would do much to 
lighten the burden of debtors who 
find themselves (as the Technocrats 
and others have emphasized) con- 
fronted with the necessity of paying 
back dollars which are more valuable 
in terms of purchasing power than 
were the dollars which they borrowed, 
and this is a period when incomes 
have been practically halved. But, 
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any form of regulated inflation, or o1- 
derly deflation, would accomplish this. 
If our legislators and citizenry ever 
come to the point of really appreciat- 
ing this situation and of advocating 
such a standard they already will have 
attained sufficient economic insight to 
evolve a paper standard regulated as 
to quantity in accordance with a thor- 
oughly trustworthy index number of 
prices. This has the advantage of be- 
ing simpler than the energy standard 
both as to theory and as to operation 
and it would be just as effective. 


A PRAYER 


Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 
Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock; 
But my spirit, propt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 

Let the dry heart fill its cup, 
Like a poppy looking up; 

Let life lightly wear her crown, 
Like a poppy looking down, 
When its heart is filled with dew, 
And its life begins anew. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree. 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon; 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling teat. 

Let me, also, cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 

Place where passing souls can rest 
On the way and be their best. 


EpWIN MARKHAM. 





POTENTIAL VALUES OF OUR PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


RicHarp M,. NEUSTADT 
Director, State Employment Commission of Pennsylvania 


ton program for a_ better 


economic order advanced in 

the past 15 years has advo- 
cated an improved public employ- 
ment service. Conservatives, liber- 
als and radicals agree that here is an 
essential mechanism for the mitiga- 
tion of the shocks of unemployment 
and the reduction of lost effort in 
relating those seeking work with 
jobs seeking workers. 

The concept of a public employ- 
ment office is simple enough. We are 
all of us familiar with the needless 
spectacle of men and women tramp- 
ing, weary and discouraged, from 
factory gate to factory gate, with no 
direct way of learning where the op- 
portunities for their skill exist. And 
we all are too easily reconciled to 
the unnecessary costly search of em- 
ployers for efficient workers through 
interviewing and reading letters from 
thousands of applicants who are un- 
qualified by training and experience 
for the work at hand. Finding a 
job and looking for workers are both 
wastefully blind and extravagant, de- 
moralizing to the whole labor market 
and tragically despairful to the in- 
dividual. 

Obviously, an exchange where au- 
thoritative information regarding 
the work opportunities could be cen- 
tralized and analyzed, and the quali- 
fications of those seeking work could 
be carefully classified, could very di- 
rectly cut the time and effort now 
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wasted in bringing men and work to- 
gether on the basis of suitability. 

As simple and as obviously com- 
mon sensible as is this concept, it has 
unfortunately failed to gain accept- 
ance in this country. We have pub- 
lic employment services in some 22 
states. With some notable excep- 
tions, however, these have been any- 
thing but constructive social agencies. 
For the most part the offices have 
been badly located, financially 
starved, and staffed by underpaid, 
untrained and all too often incompe- 
tent workers, influenced more by po- 
litical considerations than by any real 
understanding of their functions. 
They have failed to merit the respect 
and confidence of either workers or 
employers and so have degenerated 
into dirty hang-outs for the lowest 
fringe of marginal labor and the 
last gasp recruiting ground for the 
casual unskilled jobs. 

In spite of the neglect and political 
domination, public interest in these 
employment offices has been growing 
at an encouraging degree of extent 
and intensity. Notable progress has 
been made in New York, Ohio and 
Wisconsin and Minnesota where an 
awakened public opinion has been 
capitalized by able leadership. The 
veto of the Wagner Bill and the gen- 
eral failure of the present United 
States Employment Service to make 
any contribution other than to con- 
fuse and duplicate the endeavors in 
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the state has aroused a general ap- 
preciation of the need for a general 
improvement of our present state em- 
ployment offices and their extension 
under Federal encouragement and co- 
ordination throughout the country. 
The past four years of depression 
have brought us to a better under- 
standing of the potential values of a 
real employment service. The eco- 
nomic waste and social tragedy in- 
volved in this general chaos of the 
labor market is only heightened in a 
period of stark unemployment. We 
must face the bitter fact not only of 
millions in need of relief but also of 
thousands upon thousands who will 
never again find work in the occupa- 
tions for which they have been 
trained or by which they formerly 
sustained themselves. The public 


employment office can not make jobs. 


Nor can it play any great part in the 
administration of relief save as that 
is handled on a work basis under a 
real program of real public works. 
The employment office fulfills an eco- 
nomic rather than a social service 
function. Its forte is the relation of 
men and work on a basis of suitabil- 
ity and not of need. All the more, 
therefore, is the necessity for an ef- 
fective employment service apparent 
as we face the facts of unemployment 
and of the tremendous problems of 
reemployment and retraining that 
must be met as we enter upon the in- 
evitable period of recovery. 

There are still jobs—though not 
enough to go round. It is still diffi- 
cult to get the right man for the job 
—as any employer will testify. 
Above all, there is still genuine value 
in handling the unemployed not as a 
mass but as individuals, giving to 
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each one the specialized consideration 
his possibilities as well as his person- 
ality warrants. Even though there 
is no job available, the unemployed 
worker deserves and appreciates the 
right to talk to someone competent 
to understand his field of work and 
to give him accurate information 
about the shifting demands of his old 
occupation or the requirements of 
some new occupation into which he 
might fit. 

If, when and as industry begins to 
pick up there will be greater need 
than ever for a real employment cen- 
ter where men can quickly learn the 
whereabouts of the new jobs and 
through which they can be referred 
to work that will both satisfy and de- 
velop them. To be real the employ- 
ment center must be in current touch 
with both the workers and the work 
and must keep alive to the constantly 
shifting demands of industry and the 
equally fluctuating supply of labor. 
Through this live relation with both 
phases of the employment market the 
employment office can become the au- 
thoritative source of accurate knowl- 
edge of unemployment and the guid- 
ing influence on vocational training 
and vocational guidance. Necessa- 
rily too it becomes the best medium 
for the administration of any plan of 
unemployment compensation that 
may be finally adopted on either a 
voluntary or compulsory basis. 

What then is needed to make our 
public employment service truly ef- 
fective? More money? Yes, to be 
sure, but surprisingly little more. 
Nor would the increase come entirely 
from taxation since a goodly share 
would be properly chargeable to the 
unemployment compensation fund. 
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Moreover it is not necessary that the 
public employment service should 
ever attempt to monopolize the en- 
tire field of placement. Trade- 
unions and trade associations are 
natural employment centers and 
should be strengthened by and co- 
ordinated through the public employ- 
ment service. Not only will such co- 
ordination reduce the cost but it will 
help to integrate the forces of the 
community into an effective whole 
and so further wield a controlling in- 
fluence over the factors governing 
both the supply of and demand for 
labor. 

Increasing the appropriations is of 
prime importance but even more es- 
sential is the development of stand- 
ards of efficiency and performance 
that will make the service genuinely 
worth while. These can be indicated 
as follows: 

1. The location of offices at strate- 
gic points of convenience to workers 
and to industry and in large cities the 
specialization of offices by the spe- 
cialized needs of industrial groups. 

2. Adequate space with a simple 
but carefully designed layout to per- 
mit of individual and private consid- 
eration of each applicant in an atmos- 
phere conducive to self respect and 
self confidence. 

3. Effective forms and procedures 
for the speedy recording and classifi- 
cation of the requirements of each 
job and of the potential abilities of 
each registrant. 

4. A competent staff with a practi- 
cal knowledge of the work of indus- 
try and commerce, a real training in 
the art of judging men and a sincere 
interest in the human beings with 
whom they are so vitally in contact. 
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5. The maintenance of fair salary 
ranges so that such competent staffs 
may be recruited and kept together. 

6. The protection against all po- 
litical interference through civil serv- 
ice plus the vigilant supervision of 
advisory committees representing 
employers, workers and the public. 

7. The coordination through the 
office of all noncommercial agencies 
in the community that are affecting 
or are affected by the conditions and 
trends of employment. 

8. The establishment of a _ uni- 
form system of job classification and 
applicant registration so that through 
the regional offices of the Federal 
employment service there may be ef- 
fective clearance of work opportu- 
nities among the different offices and 
states and also the collection and in- 
terpretation of accurate current em- 
ployment statisics. 

9. The encouragement of research 
into the endless problems presented 
by the constantly changing demands 
of industry complicated by the lag in 
our systems of education and voca- 
tional training. 

10. Integration with our budding 


_plans for unemployment compensa- 


tion and other measures of industrial 
control so that the emphasis may in 
fact be kept always on the continu- 
ity and security of work rather than 
on the essential but unconstructive 
relief. 

This is an ambitious program of 
improvement but one easily attain- 
able at a minimum of cost. The 
work of the demonstration centers in 
Minnesota, Rochester and Philadel- 
phia has proven the possibilities of 
maintaining these standards. These 
centers have had the advantage of 
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adequate funds contributed from pri- 
vate as well as public sources and of 
complete freedom. from political 
domination. They are serving as 
laboratories for the development of 
the newer methods and standards 
that must be adopted by all the states 
and by the Federal Government if 
we are to have the nation-wide sys- 
tem of public employment offices that 
are so vital to our better economic 
order. Already they have proved 
a constructive influence for the im- 
provement of the services in their 
own states and there is every reason 
to hope that the results of their ef- 
fort will become general practice in 
the near future. 

The possibility of national legisla- 
tion encouraging the improvement of 
state employment services and de- 
veloping the Federal service as the 


coordinating rather than the com- 
peting agency among the states seems 
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brighter now than for many years. 
If effected at once rapid progress can 
be made, thanks to the work of the 
demonstration centers and the organ- 
ized interest alert to their import- 
ance, in putting this program into 
action. 

Care must be taken that we do 
not expand too fast or claim too 
much. The public employment office 
can not of itself lessen unemploy- - 
ment. But it is an instrument of 
service essential to the development 
of and execution of any program of 
mitigating the shocks of unemploy-. 
ment and of regularizing industry for 
the increased stability of employ- 
ment. Moreover it is a necessary 
agency in good times as in bad for 
relating available men to available 
jobs on the basis of their individual 
suitability. As such it is tremen- 
dously worth while. 


%% 








FIRST STEPS TOWARDS PROSPERITY 
C. G. Hoac 


Founder and Former Secretary of the American Proportional Representation League 


N THE January AMERICAN FEp- 
] ERATIONIST I advocated, as a first 
step out of the depression, break- 
ing the debtejam by a limited raising 
‘of the general price-level. And as a 
means to that end I advocated cur- 
rency expansion so carried out that it 
will “put the new money into the 
hands of those who will buy goods for 
consumption or pay debts with it.”” “It 
is not enough,” I said, “for additional 
currency to be deposited in the banks: 
it must be used to transfer meat and 
milk and shoes from the shelves of 
dealers to the stomachs and feet of the 
people. For then more meat and milk 
and shoes will be ordered by the deal- 
ers, which will mean the reemploy- 
ment of some of the unemployed and 
the beginning of the upward swing.” 
In this article I shall consider how this 
can wisely be done. 

It can wisely be done, I think, by the 
adoption of two policies. One of them 
merely expands the currency accord- 
ing to the soundest principles but does 
not put it immediately into the hands 
of those who need it most and whose 
spending of it will help business most. 
The other policy creates not new ac- 
tual currency but new purchasing 
power and puts it immediately into the 
hands of just those people. Let us 
consider these two policies in this 
order. 

Washington is full of proposals for 
the expansion of the currency. They 
range all the way from proposals for 
“fiat” money without any regard to 
the maintenance of confidence in the 


dollar, which is very important, 
through free coinage of silver, and to 
proposals sanctioned even by some of 
the conservative advisers of the pres- 
ent administration. Of these pro- 
posals I shall discuss only two. 

Free coinage of silver at sixteen to 
one, as advocated by Senator Wheeler 
and others, would undoubtedly raise 
the price-level, since it would greatly 
increase the volume of the currency 
and therefore also increase the bank- 
credit available as business conditions 
call for it. But it has the very great 
disadvantage of giving to those who 
now own the silver, including that in 
the mines, all the difference between 
the present value of silver, which is 
less than 25¢ an ounce, and the value 
it would have immediately after the 
passage of such a bill pledging the 
Government to coin all the silver of- 
fered, which would be about $1.29 an 
ounce. As it is quite possible for the 
Government to secure a great part of 
this profit for itself instead of giving 
it away, and as free coinage of silver 
seems to have no chance of being en- 
acted into law, it need not concern us 
further. 

A measure for the expansion of the 
currency which deserves the most care- 
ful consideration is that known as the 
Janney Plan, covered by House Bill 
14,645. Its purpose is to provide for 
the purchase of silver bullion, and the 
issue of silver certificates therefor, 
gradually until a price-level fair to the 
average debtor is restored. It pro- 
vides that so far as possible the in- 
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crease in the value of silver which 
must result from the great purchases 
to be made will go to the Government. 
Finally—and this is an important and 
distinctive feature of the measure—it 
provides that the silver certificates is- 
sued for the bullion will be redeemed 
on demand in an amount of silver hav- 
ing the same market value at that 
time. For example, if a mining com- 
pany sold to the Government today 
silver worth a hundred dollars ac- 


. cording to the market today, it would 


receive from the Government a cer- 
tificate of deposit bearing the Govern- 
ment’s agreement to pay on demand 
a hundred dollars’ worth of silver at 
the time of the demand. This, you 
see, involves no departure from the 
gold standard but only the use of a 
large amount of silver bullion to sup- 
plement gold as a basis for the issue 
of certificates, every dollar of which 
would be backed by a gold dollar’s 
worth of silver, a precious metal used 
as a medium of exchange by more than 
half of the people in the world. 

One of the advantages of such a 
measure as this is that the certificates 
are not credit obligations of the Gov- 
ernment but only certificates of de- 
posit. Yet, being linked to the gold 
standard, they would be accepted as 
readily as any of the nation’s currency. 
And they would be legal tender, as 
they should be, and good for all debts 
and dues, public and private, within 
the United States. One incidental ef- 
fect of such a measure would be 
gradually to raise the value of silver 
throughout the world, thereby making 
the money of the silver-using coun- 
tries stable and valuable. It would re- 
store confidence, notably, in the silver 
money of Asia. Corporations like the 


Shanghai-Hongkong Bank would put 
their funds back into silver. The de- 
mand for gold everywhere would be 
reduced, and its buying power and 
cost would move down towards its 
former level. The importance of this 
to world prosperity can, of course, 
hardly be overrated. Another inci- 
dental effect would be to give the Gov- 
ernment large profits on the silver, es- 
pecially on that first bought, for which 
it would pay only a fraction of what 
its continued buying would eventually 
make the silver worth. 

Such an expansion of sound cur- 
rency as this will raise prices, thereby 
helping debtors by making debts pay- 
able and perhaps helping creditors by 
preventing a complete breakdown of 
our whole economic structure. As 
soon as it is enacted, too, business men, 
realizing that the prices of commodi- 
ties and real estate are going to ad- 
vance, will begin to buy, and the 
upward swing will begin. But such 
a measure does not take care of the 
immediate needs of the unemployed. 
What is the best policy for taking care 
of them? 

As the unemployed are receiving no 
wages, they cannot buy what they 
need. That ruins the market for the 
farmers and others who produce what 
the unemployed need. Therefore the 
farmers and others cannot buy what 
the unemployed could produce if it 
could be sold. That is the vicious 
circle. How can it be broken? 

One thing that would break it, evi- 
dently, would be jobs for the unem- 
ployed which paid them several dol- 
lars a week more than they are getting 
now as charity. If only the Govern- 
ment could give them paid jobs tem- 
porarily, therefore, they would be able 
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to buy what they need, which would be 
good for them and good for those 
who need to sell to them. But the 
Government did not adopt that pol- 
icy near the beginning of the depres- 
sion, and now it does not have the 
money to doit. And so we are driven 
to ask whether there is not some me- 
dium of exchange besides real money 
which will make it possible for these 
people to go to work and exchange 
products and services with each other. 
Such substitute mediums have been 
tried out, with more or less success, in 
many parts of the country as well as 
in Europe. Let me explain one of 
them. It will cost but little to try it; 
and if it is found practicable, it can be 
_ rapidly developed into a means by 
which the Government, acting through 
the states, municipalities, and any com- 
mercial, cooperative, and _philan- 
thropic organizations which it thinks 
it best to use, can usefully employ 
great numbers of our people. 

The emergency currency which I 
have in mind may be briefly described 
as one to be redeemed not by a new de- 
posit of silver or gold (which would 
require its payment by the Govern- 
ment to those who deposited the 
metal), and not by additional taxes 
on the people’s present incomes, but 
solely by taxes on the additional in- 
comes which it would itself create. 
As applied to a currency this is a 
somewhat novel idea, though by no 
means original with me, of course. 
But there is nothing incredible or 
miraculous about it: furnishing the 
unemployed with a medium of ex- 
change makes it possible for them to 
buy the things they need to live on, 
which in turn makes it possible for 
those who sell them those things to 
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buy from others, etc., etc. In short, 
furnishing the unemployed with “pur- 
chasing power’”’ starts chains of sales 
which continue indefinitely. And as 
each one of these sales in each chain is 
of benefit to the seller, since it con- 
verts his product into a medium with 
which he can buy what heaeeds, there 
is no reason why a part of this benefit 
should not be taken from each seller 
as a tax to redeem the emergency cur- 
rency without which the sale would 
have been impossible. 

This emergency currency would be 
in the form of certificates supposed to 
pass for dollars because they would 
have on them the Government’s 
promise to redeem them in real dol- 
lars at the end of two years, say, pro- 
vided its conditions, engraved on each 
certificate, had been met. In the case 
of a dollar certificate the condition for 
redemption would be that there should 
have been affixed to the certificate 
during the two years special revenue 
stamps (on sale by the Government 
at the post-offices for real money) 
amounting to $1.04. For the redemp- 
tion of certificates of higher denom- 
inations stamps of correspondingly 
greater cost would, of course, be re- 
quired. 

There are various ways, of course, 
of administering such a plan. I shall 
describe one. A dollar certificate as 
originally issued would have on it 
twenty-six little spaces, say, each one 
dated for one of the weeks of the 
half-year following the issue of that 
particular certificate. The certificate 
would not be expected to pass at face 
value unless all the spaces up to date 
had been filled with one-cent revenue 
stamps bought from the Government. 
The stamps would be small, perhaps 
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about a fourth’as large as ordinary 
postage stamps. When the twenty- 
six weeks had passed, the certificate, if 
bearing the required twenty-six one- 
cent stamps, could be exchanged at 
any post-office or other agency for a 
certificate redeemable at the same 
date (two years from the original is- 
sue) and showing, by a twenty-six-cent 
stamp or otherwise, that twenty-six 


cents had already been paid towards. 


its redemption. Similar exchanges 
would be provided for at the end of 
the second and the third half-yearly 
periods. These provisions for ex- 
changes every few months would keep 
the certificates in use reasonably clean 
without raising the amount of the 
weekly redemption tax above one per 
cent of the face-value of the certifi- 
cate, which seems high enough for the 
best results. 

Consider now some of the advan- 
tages claimed for this substitute cur- 
rency. 

Its benefits to the unemployed are 
obvious: it would give them wages in- 
stead of charity, and wages for vastly 
more work than could be given to 
them now if it had to be paid for in 
ordinary currency redeemable in gold. 

The weekly stamp tax operates as 
an incentive for using the certificates 
promptly; they cannot be hoarded to 
advantage. 

This currency does not make the 
Government’s gold or silver liable for 
the redemption. It therefore has no 
tendency to weaken the confidence of 
business men. It even repays to the 
Government a large part, at least, of 
the expenses of administration, for 
$1.04 comes back to the Government 
for each dollar certificate issued; and 
if necessary the number of weeks and 
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the number of stamps required can be 
increased so as to give the Govern- 
ment a profit. 

Each piece of this currency would 
start a long chain of otherwise im- 
possible exchanges—sales and pur- 
chases—perhaps two or more a week. 
Two a week would be over two hun- 
dred in the two years. How much are 
two hundred otherwise impossible ex- 
changes worth in times like these? 
And of course the chains of exchanges 
would not stop when the certificates 
were exchanged, at the end of two 
years, for real dollars: they would go 
on, with the real dollars thus brought 
into circulation doing the beneficent 
work, which they are not doing now, 
of giving the unemployed a chance to 
exchange their labor or their products 
for what they need. What would be 
the effect of millions of such chains of 
exchanges but to deplete stocks, in- 
crease orders from producers, and, 
little by little, bring jobs of the nor- 
mal kind for real money to more and 
more of those now unemployed, thus 
“priming the pump,” as Professor 
Irving Fisher puts it, of prosperity? 

Would the issuing of such a cur- 
rency as this on a large scale raise the 
price-level? I believe that it would, 
and in a way that would be approved 
by the “soundest” of bankers. The 
process is worth tracing. The first 
effect of handing a newly created dol- 
lar certificate to a man who was doing 
“made work” organized by the Gov- 
ernment would be, of course, to in- 
crease the demand—in the economic 
sense of that word—for the things 
which that man will want to buy 
with it. That tends to raise the 
price of those things. But when he 
has bought those things, the people 
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who sell them to him, in most cases, 
order more such things to take their 
places. And that, in so far as it in- 
creases the production of those things, 
tends to balance the increased demand 
with increased supply and therefore 
to keep the prices practically where 
they were before. “Practically,” I 
say, but not exactly; for the net re- 
sult of this increase of both demand 
and supply will be a gradual rise of 
prices through the growth of confi- 
dence and the consequent expansion of 
credit. 

We should now look at some of the 
disadvantages and weaknesses, real or 
supposed, of this sort of emergency 
medium of exchange. 

It involves, obviously, great incon- 
veniences. If the critical day of the 
week has come, the person who holds 
a certificate must put a stamp on it in 
order to pass it, and sometimes that 


will require a trip to the post-office. 
Some of the greatest difficulties pre- 
sented by this taxed currency are those 


connected with the banks. How are 
the banks to keep records of deposits 
that lose value unless stamped every 
week, How are they to bear the ex- 
pense of the stamps? And how are 
they to pay out the certificates to de- 
positors who prefer dollars? These 
are real difficulties; but they can be 
surmounted, perhaps, by giving spe- 
cial privileges to the banks and others 
who receive these certificates as de- 
posits without making sales. Only ex- 
perience will show just what such priv- 
ileges should be. These might be con- 
sidered: the banks to receive for de 
posit only certificates stamped so as 
to need no more stamps for at least six 
days, to discount those received at a 
rate, specified by the Government au- 
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thorities, intended to cover the added 
expenses (perhaps from one-half to 
one per cent), and to pay all deposi- 
tors partly in dollars and partly in cer- 
tificates according to regulations made 
by the Government authorities. 

The chief obstacle, of course, to the 
use of a taxed medium of exchange is 
that people will be strongly disinclined 
to accept it at face value. If this ob- 
stacle cannot be overcome, the whole 
plan must fali to the ground. If, on 
the other hand, it can be overcome, the 
plan seems to be workable and capa- 
ble of giving relief and work to mil- 
lions and of strengthening quickly our 
whole economic and social structure. 
And can it not be overcome if the cer- 
tificates are launched with the right 
sort of appeal to patriotism, much as 
Liberty Bonds were sold during the 
war, and if they are made legal tender 
up to a limited amount provided they 
are stamped to a date at least six days 
after their receipt by the creditor? 

Finally, it may be objected that even 
if the taxed certificates could be made 
to perform the work of a medium of 
exchange, it would not be possible for 
the Federal Government to organize 
quickly for efficient work millions of 
persons scattered over the whole coun- 
try. Ofcourse it would not. But that 
should not worry us: in any case much 
useful work would be done, the people 
employed to do it would be immensely 
benefited, and its cost would be 
wholly met by the stamp tax which 
represents only a part of the benefits 
received from those chains of sales 
which only the substitute currency 
made possible. 

Under the circumstances we can not 
do better, I think, than to seize this 
opportunity to put the unemployed to 
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work on jobs that we have always 
wanted done but never been able to 
afford. I am thinking of such jobs as 
controlling our rivers, saving our soil, 
and preserving our harbors by refor- 
esting the mountains on a scale we 
have not yet attempted. I am think- 
ing of such jobs as cleaning up the un- 
speakable rubbish of the country, re- 
placing the slums with homes or parks, 
and lining the highways with shade 
and fruit trees. I am thinking of golf 
grounds for the poor as well as the 
rich and of hard-surfaced roads for 
the back-country farmer. I am think- 
ing of preserving our natural re- 
sources and making our country de- 
cent and beautiful for its citizens of 
the future, who will work less and play 
more. And, of course, all these jobs, 
and the scores of others that I have 
not mentioned, require materials and 
tools and transportation and what 


not, which would make jobs and which 
could also be paid for largely in cer- 


tificates. For this program we now 
have the workers; and we have also, 
if the stamped certificates can be made 
to serve as money, a way of financing 
them. Let us begin. 

If this emergency currency is 
adopted, how long should its use be 
continued? So long, I should say, as 
there seems to be any use for it. And 
that means so long as people went to 
work for it and to part with their 
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goods for it. The fact that people 
will take the certificates for work or 
goods, which involves their paying the 
tax which redeems the currency, is con- 
clusive evidence that the certificates 
are still needed. And when the cer- 
tificates will no longer hire people and 
buy goods, we shall know that they are 
needed no longer. 

Let me summarize briefly the polli- 
cies advocated in this article and in 
that of the December issue. The pa- 
ralysis of business, which is largely 
due to the vast volume of debts made 
unpayable by the drop in the general 
price-level, should be relieved by a 
limited raising of the price-level, in 
other words, by a “reflation” of the 
dollar. This reflation should be ac- 


* complished partly by some such cur- 


rency measure as the Somers Bill (H. 
R. 13000), and partly, if a substitute 
currency redeemed by a stamp-tax can 
be made to pass generally, by the tem- 
porary issue of such a currency by the 
Government for “made work” on a 
large scale. Finally, when the dollar 
has been brought down to a value that 
is fair to the ‘average debtor, its value 
should be scientifically and perma- 
nently stabilized, for violent fluctua- 
tions in the value of the thing in which 
debts are contracted, which have im- 
poverished the nation and brought 
ruin to millions throughout our whole 
history, are known to be unnecessary. 
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means it comes to the worker, 
increases the significance of avail- 
able educational opportunities. Or- 
ganized labor scans, as is to be 
expected, all such opportunities, 
whether growing up spontaneously 
in its midst, or provided tradition- 
ally in public schools, or more re- 
cently offered in higher institutions 
of learning. The nature of those op- 
portunities, the sources of their in- 
spiration, their scope and their meth- 
ods are of vital concern to the labor 
movement because they exert upon 
it a powerful molding influence. 
Likewise with the five-day week and 
the six-hour day as possibilities of a 
not far distant future, the equipment 
of the worker for his intellectual as 
over against his mental functioning 
in an increasingly complex social or- 
der will determine in large degree 
what share organized labor will have 
in the control of that social order. 
The university as a factor in the 
direct education of the worker is 
comparatively recent and as yet 
rather unusual. The University of 
California, through its extension di- 
vision, fosters workers’ study classes 
in the state while Barnard College in 
New York and Bryn Mawr in Penn- 
sylvania offer their physical equip- 
ment for workers’ summer schools. 
Other colleges and universities have 
experimented with workers’ classes 
but the University of Wisconsin was 
the first to incorporate, as a part of 
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its summer school program, educa- 
tional work planned exclusively for 
men and women direct from mill and 
factory. This particular activity of 
the university has come to be known 
as the Wisconsin Summer School for 
Workers in Industry. 

The beginning of the Wisconsin 
summer school for workers was, in 
a sense, haphazard. Labor had no 
direct part in it; nor did faculty or 
board of regents of the university 
originate the idea of a school for 
workers. The credit goes to the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The local Madison city and 
university branches of the association 
had been quite actively sharing in a 
national “student-industrial coopera- 
tion” movement headed by the indus- 
trial department of the national 
Y. W. C. A. Various midwestern 
colleges had participated in student- 
industrial conferences under Y. W. 
C. A. auspices The working girls 
making up the industrial contingents 
in these conferences stressed their 
need for educational opportunity. 
The Bryn Mawr project afforded 
such opportunity to a limited num- 
ber of girls. Bryn Mawr thus sug- 
gested to Y. W. C. A. leaders and 
conference groups a happy solution 
for a great need. Here were two 
pertinent facts, namely, a definite 
need and a way to meet that need. 
It was an easy step, in the right sort 
of environment, to arrive at the con- 
clusion that what one higher institu- 
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tion of learning could do others 
could do. A local Madison Y. W. 
C. A. worker, Miss Alice Corl, who 
was at the same time a student in 
the university, approached Professor 
Don Lescohier of the economics de- 
partment with the ‘suggestion that 
the university permit industrial work- 
ers to enroll at the summer session as 
special students. Specifically, an ex- 
change was suggested, eight indus- 
trial girls of Madison to enter uni- 
versity classes in the six-weeks sum- 
mer session of 1924 and eight women 
students in turn to take jobs in fac- 
tories of the city for the value of the 
experience. The first part of the 


suggestion was carried out; the latter 
part, on account of unemployment 
conditions in Madison at the time, 
was not considered advisable nor has 
it at any time since been tried. 


The summer school for workers 
thus began with eight Madison fac- 
tory and household women workers, 
though since 1928 it includes men as 
well: Those eight workers, with 
little beyond grade school education, 
attended regular university classes. 
It was soon discovered that this 
merging of workers with regular 
students was impossible due to the 
unequal educational background. 
Furthermore, the traditional meth- 
ods of instruction in the university 
proved unsuitable. Separate classes 
with special teachers, understanding 
worker psychology and needs, were 
planned for the coming year. To 
make this possible and to extend the 
opportunities of education to more 
workers, Professor Lescohier, now 
director of the school, with the sup- 
port of the dean of the summer ses- 
sion, and the concurrence of a widely 
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representative advisory committee, 
secured from a responsive board of 
regents a necessary grant of funds 
for teachers’ salaries. Student ex- 
penses, travelling and resident, were 
to be taken care of by the raising of 
scholarships in the communities from 
which the students came. As a result 
38 students, now chosen from the 
state and the Middle West generally, 
as well as from the city of Madison, 
attended in 1925 what was hence- 
forth to be a distinct school for 
workers within the university and in- 
tegrally a part of it. 

This process by which a higher in- 
stitution of learning was enlisted in 
support of an experiment in work- 
ers’ education is of a pattern very 
common in the United States in the 
post-war period. In this period of 
yet undimmed enthusiasms for social 
reconstruction, socially-minded intel- 
lectuals, whether from_ teachers’ 
unions or colleges, churches or semi- 
religious bodies such as the Y. W. 
C. A., took a prominent hand in re- 
cruiting workers for evening classes, 
labor colleges, summer schools, and 
labor institutes. The world had 
through America’s efforts been made 
safe, so it was thought, for political 
democracy. In the afterglow of that 
supposed achievement, intellectuals 
turned to the task of making an 
autocratic capitalist society safe 
for industrial democracy. Workers’ 
schools should be one of the means. 
It was a challenging call to newer 
fields of outlet for social idealism. 
But much of the soil on which the 
seed of this idealism was sown was 
thin and, as a result, many of the 
quick-growing plants withered in that 
later period of apathy and disillu- 
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sionment with which we are all fa- 
miliar. The Wisconsin experiment 
is among the few that still survive. 
Here, unquestionably, the condi- 
tions for survival are to be found in 
part in the comparatively deeper, 
richer soil from which the experi- 
ment drew sustenance. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin had long been na- 
tionally recognized as a laboratory 
for initiation of social legislation in 
behalf of the workers of the state. 
Dr. John R. Commons, the driving 
force in this aspect of the univer- 
sity’s activities, has been, until quite 
recently, intimately associated with 
the Summer School for Workers in 
Industry as the senior member of its 
university faculty committee. 

But even with this favorable uni- 
versity environment, survival of the 
school to date would have been in- 


creasingly difficult had there not been 
present a final element, the Wiscon- 


sin organized labor movement. 
Though labor in the state had taken 
no part in the initial opening of the 
school, it is of significance that as 
early as 1920 the president of the 
state federation of labor, Mr. Henry 
Ohl, Jr., had proposed a joint labor- 
university promotion of workers’ ed- 
ucation in the state. Nothing came 
of this suggestion. Labor, therefore, 
on its own initiative started a num- 
ber of evening classes of which the 
one at Milwaukee has maintained a 
healthy growth ever since. For its 
teachers of these classes it looked 
to the university. To that extent, at 
least, labor and the university joined 
in a cooperative educational enter- 
prise. 

Labor was, thus, not merely recep- 
tive toward programs of workers’ 
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education. It was actively interested. 
It had its own program which it of 
necessity carried out at first alone 
but it was to be expected that labor 
would in time assume an important 
role in a program begun by a group 
of intellectuals which, in the nature 
of things, such a group could not or 
would not indefinitely maintain. That 
program needed and has in fact se- 
cured with each succeeding year the 
growing support of organized labor 
in the state. The evolution of that 
growing support is a significant part 
of any discussion of the Wisconsin 
summer school for workers. 

The account thus far of the 
school’s origin in the idealism of non- 
worker groups can in itself scarcely be 
but of passing interest to organized 
labor generally. The same can per- 
haps be said for any mere statement 
of the purposes of the school which 
those same nonworkers considered 
would best serve workers. But as a 
basis for understanding subsequent 
events in the history of the school, 
labor may well consider the school’s 
origin and aims. Labor may like- 
wise well ask some pertinent ques- 
tions, among them such as: Was the 
judgment of the intellectuals as to 
aims sound from labor’s viewpoint? 
Have any changes taken place in aims 
and methods of instruction in the 
school? If so, to what extent and 
toward what end? And again, has 
Wisconsin organized labor been a 
factor in molding the school’s policy? 
The answers to these questions can 
scarcely be conclusive, but they are 
at least indicative of the trend in the 
school’s history since 1924. 

From its very beginning the school 
has avoided the field occupied by vo- 
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cational schools. It does not aim to 
provide technical training. It was 
not planned as a preparatory school 
to open to workers avenues of escape 
into professional life nor was it in- 
tended as an easy way into college. 
Writing of the first year of experi- 
ment with eight girls in university 
classes, Miss Corl states the aims of 
the school as follows: “It is planned 
to fill the need of the industrial girl 
who wants to understand the indus- 
trial community and to enrich her 
personal experience, thereby broad- 
ening her living capacity and bring- 
ing her a fuller life.” Professor 
Lescohier, in commenting on the 
school’s early aims, emphasized as 
chief among them the cultural bene- 
fits to be derived by the worker 
through contact with university life 
and through study particularly in the 
fields of the social sciences and of 
literature. 

Attempt in the early years of the 
school was made to secure moral and 
financial support from employers as 
well as from women’s organizations 
and from labor. Extreme neutrality 
was therefore considered absolutely 
essential. There is no doubt that 
the school leaned backward in its 
earliest attempt to assume an un- 
biased role. Only thus could it allay 
any rather natural suspicions on the 
part of employers that a school for 
workers might not prove one for 
“employers” also. This was a diff- 
cult role to play since a consideration 
of industrial problems through a 
course in economics leads inevitably 
into controversial subjects. Cultural 
aims were therefore stressed. The 
time devoted to subject matter in the 
classroom during the first five years 
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of the school was one-fourth to eco- 
nomics, and three-fourths to English, 
public speaking and physical educa- 
tion, which in itself is somewhat of 
an indication of the direction of em- 
phasis. This is further corroborated 
by the decidedly large amount of 
space devoted to literary topics in 
the Script, a student annual compiled 
at the close of each summer session. 
During the first five years the Script 
gave an average each year of over 
three-fourths of its space to literary 
topics and the remainder to econom- 
ics. Of that given to economics, a 
relatively small part was devoted to 
purely industrial problems of the 
worker. 
During those first five years, that 
is from 1925 to 1929 not counting 
the year 1924 when no distinctly sep- 
arate school as such existed, organ- 
ized labor in the state played a 
rather minor role in the activities of 
the school. Members of trade unions 
were few in the yearly enrollment of 
students. It was in fact a school for 
workers in industry in which faculty, 
Y. W. C. A. industrial secretaries, 
and a few employers were the deter- 
mining factors in school policy. It 
was not yet a school of and by work- 
ers in the sense of an active partici- 
pation by representatives of the only 
vocal groups of labor in the respec- 
tive communities of the state, namely, 
organized labor. That participation 
has taken place in the past three 
years. The events of those three 
years can best speak for themselves. 
In a circular just recently prepared 
for distribution among inquiring pro- 
spective students and for aid of local 
recruiting committees there is noth- 
ing startlingly new in the stated pur- 
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pose of the school “to give to work- 
ers in industry an opportunity to en- 
rich their lives through study and to 
give them a better understanding of 
their industrial and social problems 
and responsibilities.” In substance 
it is exactly like the statement of 
Miss Corl, already quoted. But a 
more specific statement of purpose is 
expressed in a recent radio address 
by Miss Alice Shoemaker, since 
1929, director of the school. She 
stated it in part thus: “There are 
three ways in which they (workers 
in industry) can save themselves 
from subjection to the machine. 
They can take hold of the heritage 
of the past of beauty in art, liter- 
ature and music, or develop their 
own culture along these. lines, and so 
in their leisure hours compensate for 
the mechanization of their working 
hours. They can learn to understand 
the world in which they live through 
the study of science, history and eco- 
nomics, and because of this under- 
standing be more capable of resisting 
the deadening pressure of the ma- 
chine. And, most important of all, 
they can develop the technique of 
organization through which they can 
control or influence their industrial 
environment corresponding to their 
intelligence, training and unanimity. 
Organizations in which they take 
part may be trade-unions for direct 
action, political groups, organiza- 
tions to influence legislation, or civic 
clubs working for better community 
life for workers in such directions as 
housing. There is need for educa- 
tion in order to function in any of 
these fields.” 

But of greater importance than 
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the stated purposes of the school are 
the actual developments that have 
taken place in the course of years. 
In the first place, the faculty has un- 
dergone changes both in personnel 
and in fields of training represented. 
An almost complete change in per- 
sonnel took place in 1930. Likewise, 
the 1930 faculty, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, affiliated themselves with the 
organized labor movement by becom- 
ing the charter members of what to- 
day is the University of Wisconsin 
local of the American Federation of 
Teachers. It has in consequence be- 
come a settled practice to have the 
teachers thus be trade-unionists in 
fact. Additions to the teacher per- 
sonnel include a third teacher of eco- 
nomics and a teacher in history. Eco- 
nomics has become, thus, even more 
than in previous years, the core of 
the school’s curriculum with empha- 
sis therein upon industrial and trade- 
union problems. The teaching of 
English and public speaking have be- 
come more or less subsidiary to the 
main theme centering in the worker's 
industrial life and experience, while 
history serves as a background for 
fuller understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the present 
social order. 

Furthermore, changes equally sig- 
nificant have taken place in the meth- 
ods of instruction. The faculty, for 
the past three years largely un- 
changed in personnel, has in conse- 
quence worked toward a plan of stu- 
dent-faculty cooperative study to the 
end that the workers may go back to 
their homes not merely with a body 
of factual information but with a 
technique for self-help in further pur- 
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suit of study and for more vital par- 
ticipation in the life of the commu- 
nity. Specifically, the results have 
been that the workers go home, in 
some cases, to organize study groups 
and labor classes in economics, in 
others, to affiliate themselves for the 
first time with trade-unions of their 
respective communities, and in 
others, to take a more active part in 
trade-union and other group activ- 
ities. Through a follow-up program 
carried on by the educational di- 
rector, these activities of the former 
students of the school are encour- 
aged and stimulated. 

The direction of emphasis in aims 
of the school is further shown by the 
decidedly large amount of space 
given the past three years in the 
Script to purely industrial problems 
of the worker. It is in direct con- 


trast to that of the first five years. 
The tendency has been increasingly 
to make the Script a source book of 
information based on the summer’s 


studies. Reports and outlines on 
trade-union and industrial problems 
written by the students, and bibli- 
ography of readings for further 
study constitute almost 80 per cent of 
the content of the Script, a copy of 
which each student takes home with 
him. A mere list of the topics cov- 
ered would in itself be most illumi- 
nating. Some of these chosen at ran- 
dom from the 1930 Script are: “A 
national economic dilemma, unem- 
ployment,” ‘Labor problems and 
labor legislation,” ‘Trade-unions, 
structure and functions,” ‘Philoso- 
phy of the American Federation of 
Labor,” “Wages and hours of la- 
bor,” “Status of the American 
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negro,” “Slum clearance and housing 
in Europe.” 

As part of the summer school ac- 
tivities there has evolved during the 
past three years a three-day confer- 
ence coming toward the close of each 
summer session. In this activity the 
aim has been to secure the coopera- 
tion of the university, organized 
labor, employers—and this last year 
the farmers as well—in study of com- 
mon economic problems. For ex- 
ample, last year’s conference cen- 
tered in the theme, ‘Economic plan- 
ning’; this past year it was, “The 
challenge of the depression to agri- 
culture, industry and labor.” In act- 
ual practice trade-union participation 
in these institutes has been by far 
more whole-hearted and effective 
than has that of employers. 

The personnel of the student body 
has, along with the other changes in 
the school already noted, veered more 
definitely the past few years toward a 
trade-union constituency. Whereas 
for the years 1925 to 1929 the aver- 
age yearly enrollment of workers 
with trade-union affiliation was 13.8 
per cent, since 1929 it has risen to 
22.9 per cent, and in 1931 it was 32.3 
per cent. Needless to state, trade- 
union philosophy assumes a place of 
prime importance in the group dis- 
cussions, particularly as the group 
receives this increasing infiltration of 
workers who have developed definite 
convictions relative to the value of 
trade-unionism. As a result, union 
and nonunion workers are inevitably 
stimulated to a serious examination 
of their respective preconceptions on 
industrial problems in general and 
on trade-unionism in particular. 
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In keeping with the trends thus far 
indicated as to aims of the school, 
methods of instruction, and person- 
nel of its faculty and student body, 
there have been definite develop- 
ments in organization and control of 
the school and its policies. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the 
early form of organization and con- 
trol, namely, that vested in a uni- 
versity faculty committee, an advis- 
ory committee, and an educational 
director. Organized labor, as has 
been pointed out, was only nominally 
represented in this organizational 
set-up. With exception of the em- 
ployers represented on the advisory 
committee—and they, too, were not 
active participants—the intellectuals 
directed the school’s policies and re- 
cruited the students. Since 1930 a 
definite change has come about. 
Whether as cause of the trends al- 
ready indicated or because of those 
trends, organized labor has taken an 
increasing interest in the school. The 
depression of the past three years 
has brought its yearly threat to the 
continued existence of the school in 
the temptation presented to the board 
of regents to cut off even so small an 
appropriation as its activities re- 
quire. And the state federation of 
labor has brought, in each year, an 
increasing pressure to bear for con- 
tinuance of the appropriations until 
today there is little doubt that the 
summer school for workers depends 
almost entirely for continuance upon 
the weight of Jabor’s support. Or- 
ganized labor, by assuming so large 
a share in support of the school, is 
in fact looking upon the summer 
school for workers as an integral 
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part of a much larger program of 
workers’ education which it visions 
for the immediate future. 

This larger program was expressed 
in the resolution adopted on the basis 
of the report of the committee on ed- 
cation at the 1932 annual convention 
of the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. The federation therein 
commits itself to a state program of 
workers’ education in which it looks 
to the University of Wisconsin for 
cooperation. It asks, specifically, for 
a department of workers education 
in the university somewhat compara- 
ble to the agricultural school, the 
business administration school, or the 
engineering school, at least so far as 
its distinct functioning is concerned. 
As a taxpaying group it seeks direct 
benefits similar to those received by 
the respective groups in the above 
mentioned schools: Already its close 
alliance with the university with re- 
gard to the summer school is shown 
in its membership of three on a joint 
conference committee of six, the 
other three being the members of 
the university faculty committee. 
The state federation of labor thus 
envisages a day when a program of 
workers’ education, entirely distinct 
from vocational school scope and ac- 
tivities, shall include workers’ eve- 
ning classes in all important com- 
munities of the state, a yearly sum- 
mer school on the present pattern, 
winter and summer labor institutes 
in strategic centers of the state, and 
correspondence courses for workers 
in remote sections or for those unable 
to avail themselves of regular class 
facilities. 





WHY THE CRISIS? 


THOUSAND angry farmers 
stood in tense silence at a 
sheriff’s sale. The place was 

near Ithaca, Mich.; the time early in 
February 1933. Many of the farm- 
ers were armed with ax handles or 
convenient farm tools; grim deter- 
mination was written on their faces. 

“Going, going—gone! For two 
cents!” 

The sheriff’s hammer fell, and a 
grain reaper, in good condition, 
passed (legally at least) from the 
hands of Jack Taylor to those of Joe 
Burton, a neighboring farmer. An 


automobile, a cow, other items were 
bid in at prices ranging from 10 to 25 
cents. 

A representative from the Ithaca 
National Bank had ordered the sale, 
for default of payments on Jack Tay- 


lor’s personal property mortgage of 
$870, held by the bank. Although 
Taylor had reduced the mortgage 
from $1,200 to $870 in recent years, 
this evidence of good faith counted 
for nothing. His crops, at present 
low prices, had brought so little that 
he could not even cover costs, let alone 
pay interest on the mortgage. The 
bank saw that he was plunging further 
into debt, so they foreclosed. But 
when their agent arrived at the sale, a 
different point of view was forced to 
his notice. 

Over a thousand farmers in the 
surrounding country knew that they 
teo would soon be in Taylor’s plight; 
the price crash had also swept away 
their incomes. Taylor’s problem was 
their problem and they came in force 
to the sale. They were in no mood 


to see his home and belongings sacri- 
ficed—or theirs. 

Before the sale began Bennett, 
agent for the bank, was forced to sign 
an agreement that all “high” bids 
would be accepted and the property 
disposed of on that basis. Then he 
was locked in a room of Taylor’s 
farmhouse to stay till the sale was 
over. The farmers saw to it that 
“high” bids ranged from 2 to 25 cents. 

When Bennett realized how the 
sale was going he made vigorous ef- 
forts to have it postponed. The only 
result was that he tasted a drubbing 
of ax handles and was rolled in a 
snowbank. His glasses were broken, 
his face cut and bleeding. The sher- 
iff was powerless; Bennett capitu- 
lated; the sale went on. 

Taylor’s possessions were bought 
for a few dollars and “left for his 
use.” 

This experience has repeated itself 
throughout the Middle West in the 
past few months. From Montana to 
Pennsylvania, from Minnesota to 
Oklahoma and west through Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas, farmers are 
in organized revolt. Banks give up 
attempts to foreclose—it doesn’t pay 
to sell out a $3,000 mortgage for 
$1.25; better wait till it can be paid 
off, even if interest must lapse for a 
while. Insurance companies in New 
York have declared a moratorium on 
$1,700,000,000 of farm mortgages. 


A Typical Case in Iowa 


A few figures from Iowa show the 
cause of this crisis. They have been 
collected by Iowa State College and 
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picture the average farmer’s situation 
in the heart of our great wheat-corn- 
hog raising area. In the South, the 
cotton farmer, too, is in a similar 
plight from falling prices. 

In January, 1933, prices received 
by Iowa farmers were 72 per cent 
below 1929. The farmer had only a 
quarter of his 1929 income. If he 
was making only a meager living in 
1929, as most farmers were, he is now 
far indeed from making ends meet. 

Of all the farms in Iowa, 45 per 
cent are mortgaged, and the average 
debt is $70 per acre. The average 
farmer who has a mortgage at 5 per 
cent interest must raise $3.50 an acre 
for mortgage payments; add $1.30 
for taxes and 50 cents for the cost of 
upkeep and his total overhead cost per 
acre is $5.30. At present prices, the 
Iowa farmers’ actual return is from 
$3 to $4 per acre at the most. 

Take the figures for actual total in- 
come and we find that even in 1931 the 
Iowa farmer had a deficit of $818 for 
the year’s operations, without allow- 
ing for interest payments. And these 
figures represent a group of farmers 
above the average. When interest is 
counted and a wage to the farmer for 
his labor, we find that a price drop of 
only 42 per cent from 1929 to 1931 
changed a profit of $560 (1929) into 
a deficit of $2,607 (1931). At pres- 
ent prices, the mortgaged farmer’s 
deficit must average well over $5,000. 
With debt heaped on debt for three 
years, is it any wonder the farmer 
cannot meet his mortgage payments? 


From Farm to City 


The farmer’s plight reaches be- 
yond the fields of Iowa and the West 
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to the heart of our cities and small 
towns, to the homes of many million 
citizens. The crash of farm prices 
has swept away values fundamental in 
our financial structure. 

It is well to be lenient with the 
farmer, who through no fault of his, 
can not pay his mortgage, or even keep 
up the interest. But what of the wage- 
earner who has a life insurance pol- 
icy in the company which helds this 
mortgage? The company depends on 
prompt payments from farmers to 
pay its policyholders. Is the city 
wage-earner to lose because farmers 
can not pay? Or what of the school 
teacher who, through years of hard 
saving, has built up a bank account for 
her old age? Her bank has large in- 
vestments in farm mortgages; if they 
are not promptly paid it may fail. Is 
she to lose her life saving? Many 
a family has been through exactly this 
experience in the last few years and 
seen their savings lost in a bank fail- 
ure. The farmer’s problem is not 
limited to the farmer alone. It is a 
national problem, affecting all of us. 

The farmer’s inability to meet 
mortgage payments has shrunk the 
value of farm real estate in all parts 
of the country. The drop in farm 
land values from 1929 to 1932 was 
23 per cent, representing a total de- 
preciation of more than $8,000,000,- 
000 in farm land values.* 

The loss strikes directly at our 
banking structure and the savings of 
our citizens, for farm land has al- 
ways been considered one of the most 
secure and productive fields of invest- 
ment for savings. Before depression, 

* This figure includes both mortgaged and un- 


mortgaged farms, and is therefore about three 
times the loss to mortgaged property. 
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insurance companies had over $2,- 
000,000,000 invested in farm mort- 
gages, commercial banks and Federal 
Land Banks each another $1,000,- 
000,000, retired farmers held another 
$1,000,000,000, depending on the in- 
come for their living, and active 
farmers and other citizens held over 
$1,500,000,000, representing the sav- 
ings of years. Today, total invest- 
ments in farm mortgages amount to 
about $8,500,000,000. The destruc- 
tion of values here undermines the 
security, not only of our banks and 


insurance companies, but of millions | 


of homes having investments either 
with the banks or the farmers. 


Other Values Disappear 


The graph below shows the loss 
in values of farm property, and an- 
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other huge depreciation of values, 
that of industrial property, repre- 
sented by securities (i.e. stocks) 
on the stock exchange. During the 
depression (shaded portion on 
graph), while farm land values 
dropped 23 per cent, or $8,000,- 
000,000, from 1929 to January, 1933; 
the value of stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange fell $52,000,- 
000,000, or nearly 70 per cent.? Bonds 
listed on the New York Exchange fell 
$15,000,000,000, or 32 per cent, in 
the same period. 

This huge loss of stock and bond 
values is another paralyzing shock to 
our basic economic structure. It en- 


dangers the banks, for a very large 


* The scale for the security values line is half 
that for farm land values. Farm land values 
rose 70 per cent above 1913 in 1920, securities 
values rose 229 per cent above 1914 in 1929. 
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proportion of their investments are in 
stocks and bonds; and when a bank’s 
investments shrink by a third or more 
of their value, every depositor risks 
loss of his whole deposit by failure 
of the bank. Thus we see that the 
shrinkage of these values, too, affects 
wage-earners and salaried workers 
who have bank accounts; and many 
people with small incomes as well 
as those more wealthy had bought 
stocks or bonds on credit and when 
the crash came, were sold out and saw 
their whole investment vanish. These 
losses affect millions of homes. 

The crash of stock and bond values 
had another important aftermath. 
Many business men depend on these 
securities as collateral for business 
loans. When their stock values drop- 
ped by three quarters or more their 
borrowing capacity was cut by just 
that much. Their business had to be 
correspondingly limited and their 
workers laid off. At the same time, 
banks were restricting their loans be- 
cause of the shrinkage of their assets 
(i. e. the stocks and bonds they held 
as investments) and thus the stream 
of credit was dammed up. 


Deflation Spreads Like a Plague 


The destruction of basic values had 
three main results: 1. It stopped credit 
and cut down business, throwing men 
out of work, checking the creation of 
wealth and the exchange of goods. 
2. It swept away the savings of mil- 
lions of people; for many perma- 
nently, for some, let us hope only tem- 
porarily, since a part at least of these 
values may be built up again when 
business revives. 3. The fear and 
panic caused by bank failures swept 
the country like a plague, bringing 
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banks runs and more failures, forcing 
liquidation, destroying more values, 
leaving in its wake two or three times 
the original wreckage. 

This process began with deflation 
of the recent stock market boom. But 
once started downward, economic 
forces swept on, till the toboggan of 
prices and values had shaken the very 
foundations of our economic struc- 
tures. There seemed to be no bottom 
to the price decline. If deflation were 
to go much farther none of us could 
feel sure of our investments. 

The graphs (pages 281 and 283) 
show that the price inflation has long 
since been deflated and that prices are 
now far below even pre-war levels 
(living costs excepted). By 1932, all 
the graph lines except cost of living 
had fallen below 1913. At present 
farm prices are nearly 50 per cent be- 
low 1913; they are back at the depres- 
sion levels of 1897. Prices in general 
are lower now than they have been for 
20 years. 


Every War Brings Two Depressions 


In the present liquidation, we are 
paying the costs of the world war. 
Every war of our history has been fol- 
lowed by two depressions, one almost 
immediately after, the second in about 
ten or twelve years. Economic laws 
operate in this drastic way to adjust 
war dislocations. 

The graph on page 281 shows the 
inflation of farm land values during 
the war, which culminated in 1920, 
and the stock market inflation (secu- 
rity values of 1929); the graph on 
page 283 shows the commodity price 
rise during and after the war. In the 
first post-war depression (1921) 
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farm land values and prices were 
partly deflated; in the second. post- 
war depression (1930-33) this defla- 
tion was completed and the stock 
market boom of 1929 was liquidated. 
Living costs have not been entirely 
deflated by either depression; they 
are still 32 per cent above pre-war. 


Price Declines Break Down Exchange 
of Goods 


Drastic price declines are bound to 
destroy the delicate mechanism by 
which goods are exchanged. All our 
incomes depend on the exchange of 
goods. The worker exchanges labor 
for food, clothing and a home, that is, 
he sells labor and buys what he needs 
for a living. The farmer exchanges 
wheat or apples for farm machinery, 
clothing, furniture; the telephone 
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company sells its services and buys 
equipment, power and labor. The 
steel company sells steel ingots, buys 
ore, fuel and labor. All these ex- 
changes are made by means of money. 
Therefore, the buying price and the 
selling price are all important. For 
instance, it is a crucial matter to the 
wage-earner that the selling price of 
his labor (his wages) shall be high 
enough to cover the buying price of the 
food and clothes he needs. And the 
steel company must sell steel at a price 
which will cover the cost of ore, labor, 
fuel, equipment and other needs. 

Price levels are firmly built into our 
economic structure. In prosperity, 
people know, within a small range, 
what prices they can count on and plan 
their business accordingly. A textile 
manufacturer, for instance, knowing 
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what he can get for a hundred bolts of 
sheeting and what the raw cotton will 
cost him, may make up a thousand 
bolts to save on the larger quantity; 
for his profit on each bolt is small at 
best. If the price goes up before he 
sells the lot he will be lucky. But if 
the price falls, profit will change to 
loss. Consequently, when prices de- 
cline he manufactures only enough to 
fill orders and lays off his extra 
workers. 

When several million business men 
each cut operations because prices fall, 
the exchange of goods shrinks quickly. 
Conversely, when prices rise ex- 
changes increase and business ex- 
pands. For it always saves money to 
lay in a large supply of raw cotton or 
cloth or shoes or steel if the price is 
likely to be higher next time you buy. 


Another Check on Exchange 


Three years of severe price decline 
would have been enough in itself to 
cut the exchange of goods to very low 
levels. But beside this, the intricate 
relation between prices has been com- 
pletely upset. Prices of some goods 
have been cut in half or even reduced 
by three-quarters, while others de- 
clined only a little (see graph on page 
283.) This makes it impossible for 
some groups to exchange their prod- 
ucts with other groups. 

Take for instance the case of the 
farmer. The price he gets for crops 
today is only half that of 1913, but his 
cost of living is 32 per cent higher. 
Two bushels of wheat would buy a 
pair of shoes in 1913, but today it 
takes 8%4 bushels. He was making a 
comfortable living in 1913; today he 
is bankrupt. 
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Or, take the wage-earner. Because 
of unemployment and wage cuts, his 
income today is less than half what it 
was in 1929, but his living costs have 
declined only 22 per cent. If he is not 
entirely out of work, he is barely able 
to get along and help those relatives 
and friends who are unemployed. As 
a consumer of luxury goods—autos, 
radios, moving pictures, new furni- 
ture—he is out of the market. And if 
he is one of the 12 million unem- 
ployed, he must be supported by 
others. 

In general raw material prices have 
fallen most, finished products least; 
those who sell raw materials there- 
fore can not exchange their goods for 
finished products. 

Since 1929, farm prices have fallen 
70 per cent, other wholesale prices 27 
per cent, cost of living 22 per cent. 
Comparing present-day prices with 
pre-war price levels (1913), farm 
prices are 49 per cent below pre-war, 
other wholestale prices 4 per cent be- 
low, but cost of living is still 32 per 
cent above the pre-war level. 


Wages of Labor and Capital 


Thus far we have been talking of 
shifting values, prices and incomes 
which rose and fell violently in boom 
and depression. We come now to a 
kind of income which has not changed 
during all this period of chaotic ups 
and downs. This is the fixed interest 
payments on long-term debts, such as 
bonds and mortgages. 

If a railroad issued bonds at 5 per 
cent in 1890 to finance the laying of a 
new road or to buy new equipment, it 
must keep on paying 5 per cent until 
the bond is paid off, no matter what its 
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fortunes. Failure to pay it means 
bankruptcy. If a builder mortgages 
his property at 6 per cent to build an 
apartment house, he must keep on 
paying 6 per cent until the mortgage 
is paid off, even if no one rents the 
apartments. Otherwise the mortgage 
will be foreclosed, his property sold. 
Also, in both these cases, the bonds 
or mortgages must be paid off when 
they fall due. . 
Government 
bonds, farm ,, 


WAGES OF CAPITAL AND WORKERS 
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have increased by $450,000,000, or 
12 per cent. 


Crushing Debt Burdens 


Long-term debts, such as bonds and 
mortgages, are often contracted for 
10, 20, or even 50 or 100 years. In 
this long period of time conditions 
may change so much that a debt on 
which payments 
could easily be 
ass met 50 years ago 
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this page shows 

the trend of wage payments, farmers’ 
incomes and interest payments on 
bonds and other debts in the last ten 
years. Since 1929, workers’ incomes 
have declined by $25,000,000,000 or 
47 per cent, farmers’ incomes by $6,- 
700,000,000 or 56 per cent, but inter- 
est payments, the wages of capital, 


_ “Dividends on stocks are very different from 
interest payments, for they represent a share in 
the earnings of the company and may increase 
in good years or be passed in lean years. They 
are not “Wages” of capital since they do not 
represent a fixed payment for service. 
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are earning only 
57 per cent of 
their 1913 income and less than one- 
third of their 1929 income, debt obli- 
gations would force them into bank- 
ruptcy but for loans from the R. F. C. 
Their interest obligations alone 
amount to $594,000,000 while their 
net income last year was only $324,- 
000,000. And two roads have bonds 
maturing this spring which they can 
not pay without help from the R. F.C. 

Many of the mortgages which are 
forcing farmers into bankruptcy today 
were contracted in the farm real estate 


‘at «6°32 
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boom of 1920 when land values were 
at their peak. But prices too were at 
top levels then and payment seemed 
easy. Today with cotton prices 83 
per cent below 1930, a mortgage 
which could be paid off with 100 bales 
of cotton in 1920 would take 577 
bales. And the land is worth less 
than half its 1920 value. 

The decline of prices has doubled 
and trippled debt burdens throughout 
the business world, and loss of income 
in many cases makes payment impossi- 
ble. The corner grocery store, the 
shoe factory, the apartment house 
across the street are caught in the 
same dilemma. Some have gone 
bankrupt already (or been fore- 
closed) and those who loaned them 
money have lost it. Thousands are 
now on the verge of bankruptcy; 
others may pull through. 

Our total debt in the United States 
in 1929 was $154,761,000,000 and 
the yearly interest charges were $8,- 
607,000,000. Except for a small 
amount cleared or defaulted since 
then, the amounts are practically the 
same today. These debts, together 
with the problem of foreign debts, are 
the greatest hindrance to recovery 
and our most pressing problem today. 


These Debts Are Investments 


All these debts are someone’s sav- 
ings. Every time a loss is taken by de- 
fault of a bond or foreclosure of a 
mortgage, someone loses his savings. 
These fixed interest bearing securi- 
ties—bonds and mortgages—are con- 
sidered the safest investments we 
have, and insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, building and loan societies 
and millions of families have invested 


billions of dollars in them. If these 
investments are not secure, how can 
any of us build up savings accounts, 
insure our lives or provide for the 
future? 

Any measures to relieve the debtors 
must consider the creditors as well. 


What Can Be Done About It? 


With farmers in open revolt, rail- 
roads verging on bankruptcy, business 
held back at every turn by its debt bur- 
dens, bank assets threatened by non- 
payment, national attention is cen- 
tered on the debt crisis. Appeals for 
relief by legislation are coming to 
Congress by the thousand. 

The debtors claim that price de- 
clines are largely responsible for their 
troubles. With prices now below even 
pre-war levels, a dollar will buy more 
today than at any time in the last 20 
years. Comparing January 1933 with 
the 1929 average, the worker’s dollar 
(if he has one) will pay for living 
costs worth $1.30 in 1929; the retail 
merchant’s dollar will buy wholesale 
goods worth $1.36; and anyone buy- 
ing farm products can get $2.70 worth 
for a dollar. On the average today 
the dollar is worth more than $1.50 
compared to 1929, $2.53 compared 
to 1920. Therefore, debtors who 
contracted debts 5, 10 or 15 years ago 
and pay them in today’s dollars, are 
giving their creditors from $1.50 to 
$2.50 for every dollar they borrowed. 
And as for the farmer who borrowed 
in 1920 it costs him $4 today to raise 
each dollar of his debt. 

It is clearly unfair to ask debtors to 
pay back two or three times the 
amount they borrowed, especially at a 
time when their incomes are cut. 
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Therefore, they are asking Congress 
for measures: 1. To decrease the value 
of the dollar; 2. To raise prices. De- 
flation has gone too far, they say; we 
need inflation or “reflation.” 


Would Inflation Cure Our IIs? 


There can be no question but that 
deflation has gone far enough (except 
in cost of living) and that further 
price declines would add to the depres- 
sion wreckage. Rising prices would 
unquestionably stimulate business and 
help to start us upward out of depres- 
sion. 

Many persons believe that inflation 
of our currency would relieve debtors 
and start prices upward. They be- 
lieve that if we had more money in 
circulation and each dollar was worth 
less. it would help to even up the 
balance. There has been tremendous 
pressure on Congress to inflate the 
currency; more than fifty inflation 
bills were introduced in the session 
ending March 4. 

At present all our currency (i. e. 
paper money and silver coins) is 
backed by gold. Any person may take 
a five or ten dollar bill to the treasury 
and receive its value in gold. If at 
any time the currency in circulation is 
not enough for our needs, the Federal 
Reserve Banks may issue more and 
put it in circulation.‘ But under our 
present laws, every note the Federal 
Reserve Banks issue must be payable 
in gold.5 ; 
_ “This is done by buying Government securities 
in the open market. 

"Our paper money is backed by a reserve of 
gold equalling 40 per cent of its value and by 
Government securities equalling 60 per cent. 


less. 
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The bills before Congress propose: 

a. To issue money based on silver. 

b. To reduce the gold content of 
the dollar. 

c. To issue money not based on 
either gold or silver, but either with 
no backing at all or backed only 
by Government bonds or farms mort- 
gages. 

Thus it is believed that by “dilut- 
ing” the currency base, that is, issuing 
more money in proportion to our gold 
stock, we can cheapen the dollar, make 
it easier for debtors to pay their cred- 
itors and also start a price rise. This 
looks, at first, like an easy way out of 
our delimma. But the problem is not 
so simple as it seems. 

An important obstacle stands in the 
way of this method: Public psychol- 
ogy. We are so accustomed to think 
of gold as the secure value behind our 
dollars that we fear any change and 
distrust money not firmly tied to gold. 
Also, we have seen the bitter experi- 
ence of foreign countries after the war 
when they issued volumes of paper 
money which declined in value until it 
was worthless. In Germany espe- 
cially, inflation left its mark of 
tragedy in millions of homes. 


Dangers of Currency Inflation 


Inflationary measures in general 
create two serious risks: 

1. If enough money is issued with- 
out gold backing to affect currency val- 
ues, inflation soon gets out of control 
and the new money becomes worth- 


History gives many examples. 
Any currency not tied to a firm base 
runs this risk. Even if it is carefully 
managed, we have no proof either that 
currency inflation can be kept in con- 
trol or that it will raise prices. 
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2. Any depreciation of currency 
values affects every person in the 
United States who uses money. If 
any of us thought Congress was about 
to pass a law making our dollar bills 
less valuable, we would hurry to ex- 
change them for gold before the bill 
was passed. This 
would be likely to 
start a run on 
gold which might 


SCARED DOLLARS 
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in circulation now than we had in 1929 
at the peak of business activity. In 
January 1933, nearly $900,000,000 
more dollars were in the hands of our 
citizens than in January 1929. Our 
money in circulation has increased by 
nearly one-fifth. 

Although we 
have more dol- 
lars now, they are 
not active as they 
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avoided, it is 
doubtful whether 
it could accom- 
plish anything be- 
yond relief of 
debtors by cheap- 
ening money. 


Do We Need More Dollars? 


The graph on this page (lower sec- 
tion) shows that we have more money 


MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 
00 


*For since the Treasury holds only 40 cents’ 
worth of gold behind each dollar, if everyone 
asked gold for their dollars the Treasury would 
have to refuse payment, which means going off 
the gold standard. 


is needed. But all 
the money that 
has been added 
to. the currency 
since 1929 has not 
increased business 
in the least. It 
has either been put into bank reserves 
or hidden in stockings, mattresses or 
safe deposit boxes. 


Not More Dollars, But More Buying 
Power 


The graph also shows that in Jan- 
uary 1929 each dollar in circulation 
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transacted four times as much business 
as in January 1933. Business per 
dollar was $17.44 in 1929 (January) 
compared to $4.34 today. Our pres- 
ent problem is to put dollars to work, 
not to increase their number. The 
larger volume of business in 1929 was 
financed by credit expansion, not by in- 
creasing the currency (see graph). 

The one sure way to send prices up- 
ward is to start buying. What we 
need is not more dollars but more 
buying power in the hands of those 
who need food, clothing and shelter. 
And this can only be had by putting 
the unemployed to work producing 
and exchanging goods. 


In other words, the cure for our 


present ills is to remove every obstacle 
which is holding business back and 
use every means to help along normal 
business processes. 


Four Chief Obstacles 


The main obstacles to be overcome 
may be grouped under four heads: 
Debts, unemployment, obstructions to 
foreign trade, credit shrinkage. 

There is no panacea to cure these 
ills, but each can be dealt with by ap- 
propriate measures to speed adjust- 
ment. 

First, the debts. Debt burdens 
should be eased in two ways: 1. Since 
prices have declined and creditors can 
buy more with today’s dollars, it 
would be just in many cases to scale 
down the principal of debts and re- 
duce interest requirements. 2. In 
cases where nothing can be paid now, 
Federal credit should be ready to 
carry the debts so that it may be paid 
later and both debtor and creditor 
protected from loss. 
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Since no general rule can be applied 
to all cases, each debt should be ad- 
justed between debtor and creditor, 
with an impartial arbitrator ap- 
pointed by Government authority, 
such as a court, to assure a just settle- 
ment. Some debts are good and can 
be paid off in time, others are hope- 
less, and the sooner they are written 
off the better. But in every case care 
must be taken to protect investors. 

The Hastings bill now before Con- 
gress amends the bankruptcy law ‘to 
provide for debt adjustment through 
impartial committees. It is hoped 
that it will pass before March fourth. 
This is an essential measure, and debt 
adjustments and reorganizations for 
farmers, railroads, business concerns 
and individuals must be speeded. It is 
a slow process at best to adjust hun- 
dreds of thousands of debt agree- 
ments, but it can be hastened by good 
will and determination on the part 
of all. 

Second, unemployment. The very 
need of the unemployed has driven 
them to find ways of producing and ex- 
changing goods. Barter plans have 
sprung up in more than two hundred 
localities, and from five hundred to a 
million men and women are making a 
living by producing and exchanging 
goods among themselves. These 
plans lift the burden of relief from the 
taxpayers and give the unemployed a 
means of self-support. 

Federal credit could be used to sup- 
plement these local efforts in several 
ways, such as financing transportation 
to supply goods which can not be made 
locally. In this way relief money 
would go many times as far. 

Federal credit could also increase 
public building programs; and where 
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jobs are being denied because local 
banks do not supply credit for sound 
business undertakings Federal funds 
could fill the need. 

A vigorous Federal program to 
create jobs could put millions to work. 

Third, foreign trade: War debt ad- 
justment should be made the immedi- 
ate concern of the Government, fol- 
lowed by a joint international effort 
to remove trade barriers. 

Fourth, credit shrinkage: Con- 
structive action on the first three 
points will do much to restore confi- 
dence and start pricesupward. Those 
who control our financial resources— 
large banking interests—will release 
credit as soon as they are confident 
that the market is safe for investment. 
Private credit resources could be sup- 
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plemented by Federal funds where 
necessary to start business going. 


Needed—A Strong Federal Program 


Our fate in the months ahead is in 
the hands of the new administration. 
The problems before us can only be 
solved by vigorous Federal action. If 
the business world is assured that the 
Roosevelt administration intends to 
act constructively and quickly in the 
present crisis, deflation can be checked 
and business vitality released. 

The immense need of millions of 
people today is a tremendous eco- 
nomic force which can start business 
revival if the necessary Federal help 
is to hand. Will the “New Deal” 


give it to us? 


BusINESs AND CURRENCY 
(Figures for the month of January 











(Total per year in Millions of dollars) each year) 
1 2 3 2+1 

Business Volume 

Money in transacted Monetary of busi- 

Workers’ Farmers’ Interest circu- (check gold ness per 
income income payments lation payments) stock = 

In 

(In millions of dollars) dollars) 
Ee heh vekadds.. Puiceane” — deorewed.- ake 4,527 34,944 3,672 7.72 
3S ee 41,847 11,041 2,622 4,679 41,753 3,945 8.92 
ES aie heee tue’ 43,251 11,337 2,828 4,847 41,498 4,266 8.56 
Seer 45,770 11,968 3,017 4,863 49,982 4,468 10.28 
A ee 48,595 11,480 3,218 4,891 54,145 4,407 11.07 
er 50,132 11,616 3,471 4,903 54,714 4,527 11.16 
, Sere ere 50,058 11,741 3,703 4,785 62,885 4,377 13.14 
eee 53,252 11,950 4,110 4,748 82,814 4,115 17.44 
LER rere 45,503 9,406 4,374 4,652 60,423 4,283 12.99 
Serre 37,741 6,955 4,553 4,695 46,253 4,622 9.85 
BEBE Pare eae 28,232 5,240 4,565 5,617 33 , 569 4,642 5.98 
PEP siteeetecKee  ahbcns  (aeeeun “eneee 5,631 24,466 4,547 4.34 

Sources: Workers’ income—A. F. of L. estimate. Columns 1, 2 and 3—Federal Reserve 

Farmers’ income—Department of Agri- Board 


culture estimate of farmers’ gross income. 


Column ’2—Bank Debits. 


Interest payments—Journal of Commerce. 
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WHY THE CRISIS? 


PRICES 
1 2 

Farm Security 
real estate prices 

values (stocks) 

1912-14=100 1926=100 
Sree .. eres 
Ee eer et 103 57.9 
0 103 63. 3® 
A Tink ban takes 108 76.48 
6 cos ciweeeceus 117 65.9 
ee ee 129 60.7 
id sricwihin 5 rds the 140 70.7 
Serer 170 64.2 
| ETS rere eare 157 3:3 
BE Lt cag tivaseas 139 67.7 
eee 135 69.0 
ER Pied 5: 4.0°b5cee 4s 130 72.8 
ea ae re 127 89.7 
SRE ee ere 124 100.0 
eee 119 118.3 
ere 117 149.9 
a ee 116 190.3 
icicceaweasens 115 149.8 
DG etercsteteaen’s 106 94.2 
ee ere 89 48.4 
ER RES a ee = 49.0 
Sources: 1. Department of Agriculture. 








Cost of 
living 
1913 =100 
100.0 
103.0 
105.1 
118.3 
142.4 
174.4 
188.3 
208.5 
177.3 
167.3 
171.0 
170.7 
175.7 
175.2 
172.7 
170.7 
170.8 
163.7 
148.1 
133.9 
132.1? 


a 


Wholesale 
prices of 
goods 
(nonagri- 
cultural) 
1913 =100 
100.0 
94.9 
97.1 
126.1 
163.1 
178.0 
184.0 
230.4 
149.9 
146.3 
149.0 
142.4 
146.6 
142.9 
134.3 
132.7 
130.9 
121.7 
107.1 
100.6 
96.1 


. Standard Statistics, 421 stocks, industrial, railroad, utilities. 


1 
2 
3. Department of Labor. 
4 


Farm prices 
1913 = 100 
100 
102 
100 
117 
176 
200 
209 
205 
116 
123 
134 
134 
147 
136 
131 
139 
138 
117 
80 
57 
51 


. Department of Labor—‘‘Other than Farm products and Foods” index. 
5. Department of Agriculture. 


* Interpolated from “‘New York Times” index. 


7 December, 1932. 


TRIOLET 


This is the end of all our songs: 
Sorrow and death and a lonely grave; 
Whether with rich or poor he throngs, 
This is the end of all our songs. 
Whether for love or fame he longs; 


Whether he’s cowardly, shrewd or brave, 
This is the end of all our songs: 
Sorrow and death and a lonely grave. 


a 


Rosert METCALF HARTWELL. 





UNEMPLOYMENT REACHES NEW PEAK 


first part of February show un- 

employment at new all-time peak. 
Our weighted figures show 26.1 per 
cent of the membership out of work 
in February as compared to 25.8 per 
cent in January (final figure). Fig- 
ures for recent months show a steady 
increase in unemployment since Octo- 
ber: 23.9 per cent out of work in Oc- 
tober, 24.2 per cent in November, and 
24.9 per cent in December. 


"[ st part of Fes reports for the 


Normally employment improves in 
February, as plants prepare for the 
spring busy season. In 1928 and 1929, 
union reports showed more at work in 
February than January. The unem- 
ployment rise this year shows that 
spring activity is late in appearing. 
This is the first time since last July 
that our union reports have shown an 
increase in unemployment not due to 
the season. 

Reports from the American Red 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


All Trades 18 18 16 
Ss. 64 
 2t 
as +S & 
st 3M 31 
34 


Building Trades D> 2 3 
33 34 29 
43 41 40 
52 52 S50 
63 63 65 
71 


Metal Trades 16 16 12 
5 


19 
29 
39 


Printing Trades 


All Other Trades 


13 11 12 9 10 9 10 13 13 
11 9 9 2? 2 8s: & 8 
SS Beara 28a SB a 
Ss HB HOH HO 6H 2D 
31 32 3 33 32 S31 = 32 3 32 


35 2 uw 19 2 623) «627 
2 2 % 23 32 «2 
37 637: 399 39 42 45 40 
48 48 50 51 54 59 52 
61 62 64 : 67 69 64 


12 10 13 11 
5 6 - 7 

19 20 

28 

39 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Cross show that up to February 11, 
over 5,140,000 families had applied 
for flour from the Federal wheat 
grants and 4,721,000 had asked for 
clothing. These figures give some 
idea of the extent of need among the 
American people—one in every six of 
our families has been forced to ask 
for food since March, 1932. Many 
more who need it would rather go 
without than ask. 

Reports of relief given in 108 cities 
show an increase of 78 per cent in 1932 
over 1931. Private relief has broken 
down, throwing the burden on public 
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funds; in December, 1931, private 
funds were carrying one-third of the 
load, 33.4 per cent; in December, 
1932, private funds bore 12.5 per 
cent and public funds 87.5 per cent. 

The immediate measure necessary 
to put men back to work and ease the 
burden of relief is shortening of work- 
hours. Reports from the Labor De- 
partment show a continuing decrease 
in weekly hours worked in industry 
since October, but the total gain from 
October to December is only three- 
tenths of one hour. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
January! 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
February 
1933 


Atlanta, Ga 11 
Baltimore, Md 33 
Birmingham, Ala 33 
Boston, Mass 35 

38 
Chicago, III 35 
Cincinnati, Ohio 32 
Cleveland, Ohio 37 
Denver, Colo 29 
Detroit, Mich 37 
Jersey City, N. J 43 
Los Angeles, Calif 31 
Milwaukee, Wis 31 
Minneapolis, Minn 28 
New York City, N. Y.. 40 
Omaha, Nebr 26 
Paterson, N. J 34 
Philadelphia, Pa 38 
Pittsburgh, Pa 39 
San Antonio, Tex 13 
San Francisco, Calif... . 25 
St. Louis, Mo 26 
Seattle, Wash 33 
Washington, D. C 13 
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All Other Trades 


Building Trades 


Per cent 
Per cent increase 


members 


Per cent 
members 


Per cent 
increase 


(+) or 


unem- 
ployed 
February 


(+) or 


decrease 


(=) 


decrease Part 
(-—) time 
since all 
January! trades 
-5 20 
+22 15 
+12 21 


unem- 
ployed 
since February 
1933 January! 1933 
56 +15 10 
73 —2 20 
79 + 6 24 
64 +16 21 + 2 21 
77 -—4 28 + 6 22 
70 23 — 6 19 
77 16 —31 30 
81 21 + 3 

77 19 +15 

82 25 
86 28 
51 27 
76 21 
72 17 
73 27 
81 10 
68 30 
78 27 
81 20 
79 6 
69 19 
62 18 
75 21 
49 4 
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' Reports from the same unions for two months. 
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Natural things 


And sypiritual—mbho separates those two 
3u art, in morals, or the sorial drift, 
Gears up the bond of nature and brings death 


Rev. George Johnson 

Address to Annual Meeting of 
National Catholic Educational 
Association, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Francis P. Garvan 

President, American Chemical 
Foundation 

New York Times 

February 24, 1933 


ELIZABETH Barretr BRrowNING 


“The triumphs of this system,” writes Salter, “have 
often been sung; the marvelous outburst of scientific in- 
vention, multiplying natural gifts beyond all imagining; 
the soaring fabric of material civilization, sheltering hun- 
dreds of millions in a comfort far beyond that of the primi- 
tive life of the solitary peasant, which has been the normal 
lot of most men throughout the ages; the breakfast table 
of the typist and artisan enriched with productions of 
every country of the globe.” 

Unfortunately, however, the system did not work auto- 
matically to anything like universal social well-being. The 
blessings that it brought have been more than balanced by 
the miseries which it bred. Human self-interest is a shifty 
basis upon which to build an economic structure. Call it 
enlightened if you will, due to original sin it remains 
fundamentally covetousness. It was not long before the 
state was forced to step in and legislate against the greed 
and rapacity of employers. Gradually it began to assume 
responsibility for the human and social wreckage caused 


by the economic machine. Out of the public treasury doles 
were given to business and industry in the form of social 
legislation which would allow them to pursue their quest 
for profit without paying any particular attention to the 
fundamental principles of justice and humanity. 


I am convinced that one of the great causes of the panic 
in its inception, and the main cause of the long continuance 
and depth of our depression, is the fact that our credit 
system, the life-blood of the country, is in the hands of a 
few private individuals without restraint or regulation by 
the government, and the further fact that these private 
individuals have now become controlled in their policies 
by foreign partners and foreign influences. 

The gold dollar and our credit system—you can use 
them interchangeably—are our first and most important 
public utilities. There are two functions of deposit. One, 
it is the money of the depositor which he should have the 
right to repossess himself of at any time. ‘Two, each deposit 
constitutes a part of the well of credit or the savings of 
the American people. The caring for and policing of that 
well to see that it is not poisoned, to see that it is not run 
off into waste places, and to see that it is not used in 
hostility to the best interests of the people, to see that it 
is available to all those that properly need it, is the business 
of government, and without such supervision we will have 
hereafter an increasing and more intensified succession of 
troubles such as we have suffered from today. 





Felix Frankfurter 


Professor of Administrative 
Law, Harvard University 

Address before meeting of Sur- 
vey Associates 


Dr. James T. Shotwell 
Washington Star 
February 26, 1933 


Journal of Commerce 
February 24, 1933 
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Revival or recovery will not come by pulling rabbits out 
of a sleeve. There are no tricks that will turn the tide. 
The way out lies in bold and laborious grappling with the 
basic forces of our economic situation. But we have been 
told and are still told that the path of wisdom cannot be 
faced and that the hard road of action that we ought to 
take can not be taken because public opinion will not sup- 
port it. I have not believed it in the past and I believe 
it less today. 

The one generalization that can fairly be made about 
public opinion is that the public responds to truth-telling 
and courage in high places. Moreover, the function of 
political leadership is to lead, and not to allow action to be 
paralyzed because generalized public opinion is confused 
and distracted. I venture the belief that never have the 
people been more ripe and ready to follow determined di- 
rection based upon a brave and lucid analysis of the eco- 
nomic forces of our time than today. I venture to believe 
that that applies to the international aspects of our national 
problem no less than to our immediate domestic issues. 


The choice which lies before the United States has not 
been clearly seen, because the alternative to isolation seems 
to most people to be that kind of involvement in the affairs 
of other nations against which this country has both an 
instinctive reaction and a schooling from the days of its 
founders. If the choice is between safety at home and 
dangerous commitments abroad, there is no doubt which 
of these two policies the American people will accept. 
Fortunately, however, this is not the issue now and it is 
not likely to be the issue in the future. Such an alter- 
native would leave us with reactionary policies whichever 
way we decided to take—the return to isolation or the ac- 
ceptance of the old diplomacy and the old international 
anarchy. ‘The real question is how to avoid both these 
alternatives by strengthening the structure of international 
relations so that foreign policies may carry on, in the ex- 
ternal relations of a Nation those policies that make for 
welfare at home. There is no more fundamental principle 
of politics than that sound foreign relations are but the 
normal and natural continuation of domestic policy. 


The trend toward economic self-sufficiency and inter- 
national economic warfare has become the most important 
single factor making for further price deflation. It stands 
squarely in the way of a revival of confidence and con- 
sequent business recovery. While a British war debt 
settlement will, of course, constitute in no way a solution 
of this problem, and therefore will not of itself have any 
major immediate effect, it is a necessary and indispensable 
preliminary to real progress toward a return to normal 
conditions in international trade and finance. 
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HOUGH our business system 
T fails us there is still a way! 
* Throughout the West self-help 
movements have spread to many 
localities with a few in the East and 
South. It is estimated that self-help 
organizations now number about 300, 
including over a million persons who 
benefit in some way through barter. 
Unemployed workers with no 
money arrange to trade their work or 
services for things or services they 
need. Unemployed carpenters re- 
pair a farmer’s barn and take their 
pay in things to eat. Unemployed elec- 
tricians or plumbers exchange services 
for rent. To help workers find jobs 
and to distribute the goods received 
as pay exchanges are formed. The 
exchanges, taking stock of the various 
skills and abilities represented in its 
members, hunt for the opportunities 
for individuals to exchange services 
for things that the group can use or 
trade. 

Barter exchanges have been formed 
in Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, Utah, 
Texas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
Iowa, Connecticut, New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Wisconsin, I]linois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Georgia, Wyoming, 
Arizona. 


Midwest Exchange, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio 


Organized by President Morgan of 
Antioch College to enable manufac- 
turers and other producers to obtain 
raw materials, labor, technical re- 
search, and other necessary goods and 
services in exchange for their prod- 


TO BARTER 


ucts. The exchange undertakes to 
find a source for the requirements and 
a market for the products of each 
member. The exchange is getting to- 
gether a large and complementary 
group of member firms. The ex- 
change is a nonprofit corporation, pay- 
ing for its operating expenses by 
charging a commission on the ex- 
changes that it carries through. Has 
one local exchange in Yellow Springs 
to serve as a consumer outlet. Also 
considering plan for building up con- 
sumer groups among the employees 
of its member firms. 


Natural Development Association 


of Utah 


Now operates two canning facto- 
ries, a tannery, a small oil refinery, 
a coal mine, a sawmill, a small soap 
factory, a fruit-drying plant, and a 
sewing department. This association 
differs from the the Midwest Ex- 
change chiefly in the fact that the 
former is trying to develop capital 
facilities under its own operation and 
ownership, while the latter is a dis- 
tribution service for functioning busi- 
ness firms. As a result the Natu- 
ral Development Association has a 
smaller problem of balancing con- 
sumption with production by finding 
consumer outlets for goods. Its pro- 
ducers and consumers are identical. 

The first barter movement origi- 
nated in Salt Lake City, Utah, led by 
Benjamin B. Stringham, a real-estate 
operator. The idea first took form 
during the harvest season of 1931, 
when the farmers were in desperate 
need of hands to help them with their 
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crops and having no cash leaped at the 
chance to pay wages in the form of 
produce. The group immediately es- 
tablished an exchange bureau in a 
small office and having no money to 
advertise in the daily papers began 
personally to corral workers and 
farmers interested in the scheme. 
Having formed a group of jobless 
men eager to exchange their labor for 
goods the group hired trucks and 
the workers were delivered to the 
farmers who had accepted a direct ex- 
change for labor. The men worked 
all day in the fields and at nightfall 
were paid in produce according to 
their wants. The truck came for them 
and their produce payments and re- 
turned them to their homes. From 
this point the movement spread with 
surprising rapidity. In the city the 
idea was extended to include all trades 
and professions. Barbers, painters, 
doctors, dentists, all hit by the de- 
pression, were organized through the 
group and placed in contact with the 
unemployed workers desiring to bar- 
ter labor for goods. Workers who 
had labored on the farm exchanged 
their potatoes or their wheat for hair- 
cuts or for dental services. By the 
middle of January, 1932, the ex- 
change business had extended to a 
point where it became necessary to 
incorporate the system and organize 
it into departments along modern 
lines. It was named the Natural 
Development Association. Branches 
were established first in Ogden, then 
in towns and cities in southern Idaho. 

In July, 1932, scrip was introduced 
as a medium of exchange among mem- 
bers of the organization. By adopt- 
ing this method the exchange of prod- 
ucts for work was greatly simplified 
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and much costly and intricate book- 
keeping avoided. Scrip is not un- 
known to the West and it is believed 
that the leaders of the association 
based their idea on the system em- 
ployed by the Mormon Church which 
receives much of its tithing in produce 
and issues scrip good for any of the 
commodities handled by the tithing 
system. The Natural Development 
Association issued the scrip in the 
form of stamp books of various de- 
nominations, the scrip being good for 
anything the association has for ex- 
change. The scrip is nontransfer- 
able, representing to the holder the 
exact value of the produce or service 
which he has exchanged for it. It will 
buy back for an equal value in other 
produce or service the holder may de- 
sire. When the holder has spent the 
scrip it is regarded as having per- 
formed its function and is destroyed, 
therefore it can not be held or mo- 
nopolized; it can not be used to ex- 
tract interest or be cornered or ma- 
nipulated, inflated, or deflated. 

In making purchases the National 
Development Association pays a pre- 
mium of about 10 per cent over and 
above the cash market price for goods. 
The organization also charges 10 per 
cent to take care of overhead expense, 
so that the scrip in actual market 
value is worth 20 per cent less than 
actual cash. 

In January, 1933, the association 
had thriving branches in Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Brigham City, Logan, 
Lehi, American Fork, Price and 
Delat, Utah; Preston, Montpelier, 
Rexburg and Ridgedale, Idaho; 
Pheenix, Ariz. 

The Producers and Laborers Sup- 
ply Company in Wyoming is an or- 
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ganization similar to the Natural 
Development Association and has 
several branches. 

The business of the Natural De- 
velopment Association is developing 
month by month. From $36,000 in 
August, one month after the scrip was 
adopted, the business of the Salt Lake 
branch rose to an average of $2,500 
a day in September, or approximately 
$75,000 for the month. Similar 
growth is reported outside of Salt 
Lake City. At present contact men 
are endeavoring to procure coal for 
their members. Farmers are seizing 
the opportunity in such numbers that 
abundant farm supplies are assured 
for the town unemployed this winter 
and an enormous expansion of the 
organization is in sight. An example 
of the way the organization is extend- 
ing its work is the following: The 
organization buys sheep with scrip, 
shears them, butchers them, has the 
wool made into fabrics and clothes, 
sends the pelts to its own tannery in 
Salt Lake, turns the leather into shoes 
and sells the mutton to its members. 
Cattlemen, feeling the weight of the 
depression, are glad to get the scrip 
and have begun to sell beef cattle to 
the organization. 


Scrip 


In a number of places where the 
exchange has become complicated or 
banks have failed, scrip has been 
issued. Minneapolis has issued $20,- 
000 in scrip which is used not only 
in its own exchanges but is accepted 
by some of the regular merchants. 
The Organization of Unemployed 
maintains its own bank. In Evans- 
ton, Ill., where the local banks have 
failed, scrip is issued by the local 
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Chamber of Commerce. There is 
nothing new about issuing scrip in 
times of depression. This has been 
done over and over again by banks. 
It is new, however, for the unem- 
ployed to issue their own scrip and 
to set up their own exchange ma- 
chinery. Their scrip is sound in that 
it represents only real values and 
serves merely as a medium to en- 
able the workers to supply their pri- 
mary needs. In some localities it is 
arranged that with each exchange 
transaction a stamp shall be placed 
on the scrip so that it shall be self- 
liquidating. 


Dayton Association of Cooperative 
Production Units 


The first group in Dayton to ex- 
periment with the barter plan was a 
group of unskilled, uneducated ne- 
groes. The first grist for the mill 
was some yard goods, some wheat, a 
hand gristmill, some grease for mak- 
ing soap, and a number of rabbits. 
From this the movement has spread. 
In six months the value of the pro- 
duction of the Dayton units reached 
$27,000 with a cash outlay of only 
$800. 

The Belmont unit has under way 
the construction of a building to be 
made out of discarded wooden pav- 
ing blocks and other materials from 
the city storeyard which the building 
architect figures will be worth about 
$25,000 when finished. 

The East Dayton unit fixed up an 
old bakery, getting flour from the 
city store, turning back a thousand 
loaves of bread a day in payment for 
the flour and in exchange for other 
kinds of food as well as supplying 
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unit members with all the bread they 
can use. 

The most difficult problem was to 
meet rents when due. It is planned 
to present landlords with a list of all 
the commodities and stocks of the unit 
and ask them to check what they can 
use up to the value of the rent due. 

After due consideration it was 
decided that the basis for the distri- 
bution of goods was to be fixed on 
need rather than earning capacity. 

Dayton is building up a revolving 
fund from which loans for approved 
projects of the unemployed can be 
obtained. Plans are under way for 
establishing homesteads in the coun- 
try where production for self-main- 
tenance can become more clearly com- 
plete and variety of occupation as- 
sured. The Dayton plan is not 


merely a temporary arrangement but 
they look forward to a permanent 
basis for the future. 


Unemployed Cooperative Relief 
Association 


In October, 1932, this association 
had 31 branches in Los Angeles 
County, supplying food for 120,000 
people with the number of affiliated 
groups increasing daily. Seyen other 
California counties have similar and 
equally effective organizations with 
state conferences to widen the basis of 
cooperation. The County Food Ad- 
ministration Council (a local division 
of the Governor’s Council) was co- 
operating with the already active 
and vital local units. The County 
Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County appropriated $10,000 for 
gasoline which solved many prob- 
lems (gasoline is about the only in- 
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dispensable which could not be bar- 
tered for in one way or another). 

The first group began by sharing 
the food collected in sacks. Then 
the manager of a moving company 
offered the use of a warehouse and a 
truck. This warehouse still remains 
the headquarters for Unit No. 11. 
To be eligible for food one must 
work. Three days’ work of three or 
four hours is the measure of food for 
a family for a week. If a man after 
registering fails to report for three 
consecutive days he is dropped. 

The day begins at 5. Four secre- 
taries are on the job registering new 
applicants, recording hours and kind 
of work reported by members and 
looking after orders. Squads of 
workers with their foremen are out 
at 7 o’clock daily to the tasks as- 
signed to them. Some of these are 
contact men who scour the country- 
side for surplus food and arrange 
terms of barter. Sometimes the 
squad will do clean-up work on a 
ranch, again they will harvest the 
best of the crop for the rancher in 
return for the seconds or thirds, 

In the warehouse is a tire repair 
shop, shoe repair shop, a small print- 
ing shop for the necessary slips and 
forms and a woodpile where cast-off 
railroad ties are sawed into firewood. 
In another building women are em- 
ployed making over clothing that 
has been bartered in; in still an- 
other, canning vegetables and fruit 
(Boy Scouts of Burbank County 
brought in empty jars by the wagon- 
load). In the community kitchen 
cooks prepared the midday meal for 
any members of the local unit who 
wished it—usually from 150 to 200. 
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The use of trucks (obtained by bar- 
ter) has made possible a system of 
daily exchange between the units. 
While the chief method of obtain- 
ing supplies is by barter, large sur- 
pluses have been obtained by dona- 
tion. One fruit growing concern 
donated 500 boxes of oranges to one 
unit, a dairy supplies 800 pounds of 
cottage cheese and 2,100 gallons of 
milk daily, a 23-acre farm has been 
loaned to the unit and is under cul- 
tivation. Another farm has been 
loaned to another unit. The four 


leading tire companies of Los An- 
geles have agreed to donate a quan- 
tity of tires. Negotiations are under 
way with other companies, notably a 
chain of men’s clothing concerns, for 
contributions of unsold stock. 

The whole exchange operation 


runs practically without cash. The 
total cash expenditure at Compton 
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Unit No. 1 for the month of Septem- 
ber was $28. Local officers receive 
no pay and like everyone else are 
pledged not to sell the food they 
receive. 

The matter of telephone calls was 
a serious one. A world war veteran 
organized the amateur radio broad- 
casters of the county to make known 
the surplus and the needs of the local 
centers. While not as efficient as the 
telephone—still it works. 

The rapid multiplication of inde- 
pendent units growing daily more in- 
terdependent called for organization 
of a central county council and for a 
definition of the aims of the units. 
The Los Angeles Council is made up 
of three delegates from each unit and 
holds meetings at different centers. 
Sometimes the meetings are held in 
vacant stores with old boxes for seats. 


SPRING 


She laughs at you through blossom bloom 
And calls from daffodils, 

You find her dancing by the stream 
Or singing on the hills; 


Where lilacs toss their purple plumes, 
Where wind flowers bend and sway, 
In blue-bells’ chime and wild birds’ song, 

You know she’s passed that way. 


With open hands she flings her gifts 
Upon the winds to bring 

These lovely things which lie across 
The eager heart of Spring. 


AILEEN. RADCLIFFE 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN ENGLAND, by 
Pendleton Howard. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931; pp. XV, 
436. Price, $3. 


SovieT ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMI- 
NAL JusTICE, by Judah Zelitch. 
Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1931; pp. XIX, 
418. Price, $5. Reviewed by 


Prof. E. W. Puttkammer, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


The first of these books is on a 
subject of perennial envious interest 
to Americans—the able and efficient 
manner in which Englishmen admin- 
ister their criminal law. It contains a 
description, in considerable detail, of 
the English system, taking for granted 
the reader’s acquaintance with our 
own. The task is ably and thoroughly 
done, and the reader emerges with a 
clear picture of English methods. 
The contrast with our own is, no 
doubt, decidedly discouraging, but 
probably a wholesale taking over of 
English ways would leave us far worse 
off than we are now. Too much of 
their success is due to factors that 
simply do not exist here—a freedom 
from constitutional restraints which, 
however valuable, do at times hamper 
innovation, a high standard of conduct 
on the part of all concerned with the 
administration of the law, and similar 
intangible factors which cumulatively 
are far more important than the de- 
tails of the machinery. Mr. Howard 


shows us a system incomparably much 
better than our own, from which 
books like his should enable us to bor- 
row intelligently, but which we should 
never copy indiscriminately. 

Mr. Zelitch’s book will probably 
have a much more restricted appeal, 
as the system that he describes is so 
much more remote from our own. 
For that reason too his task was per- 
haps the more difficult one. He has 
had to make his readers acquainted 
with the way of dealing that is often 
fundamentally different from our own 
and that calls on us to abandon many 
ideas usually taken for granted. At 
the same time this does not mean that 
all, perhaps not even that most, of 
these differences are the creation of 
the Russian Revolution. To a large 
extent they existed even in Imperial 
Russia, and a great many of them are 
common to Russia and to all the Con- 
tinental European systems deriving 
from the French. Thus many ap- 
parent innovations turn out not to be 
such, or only to a smaller degree than 
is superficially the case. Notable in 
this category is the sweeping and 
thorough preliminary inquiry, of a 
semijudicial nature, carried on by the 
inquisitor, the French juge d’instruc- 
tion. Much the same can be said of 
the use, instead of the jury (which 
never has had a strong foothold on 
the continent), of cojudges—lay- 
men temporarily associated with a 
professional judge—the entire group 
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passing indiscriminately on questions 
of law and of fact. The cojudge is 
the German Schoffen under another 
name. Other features are more 
genuinely novel, such as the sweep- 
ing inquiry into the circumstances, 
environment, and motives under 
which the accused committed the 
crime, and the extreme simplicity of 
appeal to a higher court, as well as 
the absence, to a large extent, of a 
professional bar. To one interested 
in criminal procedure this account of 
how the most enormous social experi- 
ment since the French Revolution has 
handled one particular phase of its 
problems is bound to be interesting. 
It is a pity that the book is truly ex- 
ceptional in the poorness of its proof 
reading. 


CAPITALISM—COOPERATION—CoOM- 
MUNISM, by Andrew J. Kress. 


Ransdell, Incorporated, 1932; 149 
pp. Price, $2. Reviewed by Lin- 
coln Fairley, Harvard University. 


Cooperation, which constitutes the 
subject matter of Professor Kress’s 
little volume, is in his opinion “the 
middle ground between the class level- 
ing of socialism and the driving greed 
of capitalism” (p. 131). This, the 
essential doctrine maintained, is not 
argued but rests on bare assertion em- 
phasized by capitals. The book, how- 
ever, makes few pretensions of appeal 
to informed and thinking readers; it 
might well be called A Primer of Co- 
operation. From a stylistic point of 
view such a title is most appropri- 
ate. Consider, for example, this naive 
statement about Robert Owen. “In 
time he became a figure of importance 
and married the mill-owner’s daugh- 


ter” (p. 32). 


Despite its appearance of having 
been written as a high school theme 
the present volume will not have ap- 
peared in vain if it succeeds in calling 
the attention of blasé capitalist Amer- 
icans, among whom are numbered 
most of our (employed) workers, to 
the extraordinary growth and extent 
of all sorts of cooperative enterprises. 
Here is told again that romantic tale 
of the 28 flannel weavers of Rochdale, 
England, who despite or because of 
their desperate poverty evolved those 
simple but revolutionary principles by 
which consumers’ cooperation has de- 
veloped in England alone into an in- 
stitution with six million individual 
members owning directly and indi- 
rectly £104,035,373 in share and loan 
capital. Appealing perforce mainly to 
working people consumers’ coopera- 
tion, though it moves quietly with no 
drums and no stockades, is thoroughly 
subversive to existing capitalism. A 
form of business organization which 
eliminates private profit and which ac- 
cumulates its own capital breaks the 
most sacred idols of the established 
order. Yet of its steady and continu- 
ing growth there can be no doubt. 
Unlike labor organization, as Pro- 
fessor Kress points out, cooperation 
grows in depression as in prosperity. 

Cooperation in other fields—credit 
unions (represented in this country by 
mutual savings banks), banking and 
insurance—is described, while con- 
siderable space is devoted to agricul- 
tural cooperation. It is the lat‘er with 
which the author is most familiar: his 
facts are informative and interesting. 
Though he asserts that this kind of co- 
operation is not antagonistic to coop- 
eration by consumers, he fails to come 
to grips with the question whether 
agricultural cooperation as practised 
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among our wheat farmers or among 
the citrus fruit growers of California 
is not an entirely different phenome- 
non from consumers’ or store coopera- 
tion, and not properly to be classed 
with it. Oddly enough no mention is 
made of cooperation in the housing 
field. 

Cooperation in its relations to other 
social institutions is inadequately dealt 
with. Though the author devotes a 
chapter to cooperation and the politi- 
cal state, his weakness along theoreti- 
cal lines is never more apparent. En- 
tirely untouched by Professor Kress 
is a question of great interest both to 
unionists and to students of labor, 
namely the relation of trade-unions to 
consumers’ cooperatives. Relations 
have not always been entirely friendly 
and it seems probable that even were 
cooperation to become universal, or- 
ganizations of workers as producers 
would be necessary to prevent the al- 
most inevitable tyranny of an un- 
checked majority. For light on ques- 
tions of this sort one must still turn 
to Beatrice Webb. 

As a brief catalogue of the salient 
facts about cooperation this book may 
serve a useful purpose, but it is only 
proper to note that J. P. Warbasse, 
who contributes the introduction, has 
written more satisfactory books which 
better serve the purpose of calling the 
attention of American readers to the 
wide extent and variety of cooperation 
as a form of business organization. 


Livinc CREATIVELY, by Kirby Page. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 


Inc., 1932; 305 pp. Price, $2. 
Reviewed by Wyatt Brown. 


Some books one reacts to dispas- 
sionately; others one must treat 
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compassionately; but Livinc CREA- 
TIVELY one greets passionately. It 
fills well the crying need of those 
people, mostly young people, who 
have been awakened by the depression 
to the existence of more lasting values 
in life than unsatisfactory selfishness. 
This book is a blue print provided by 
an experienced architect for all those 
who would like to build anew for 
higher aims. 

White lines of truth are traced on 
the blue field of sincerity by one who 
knows his reader and the new struc- 
ture he wants. Maybe by a book like 
this young people who are beginning 
to look up from their selfish ways will 
be set on the right track and get so 
well along before the turn in the tide 
they will have seen the folly of their 
former ways. 

It is just the book for which many 
leaders of young people have been 
wishing but felt incapable of prepar- 
ing. People who can not find a group 
will be benefited by this volume. It is 
a practical handbook. Actual plans 
for immediate action and aims are 
given. 

First the author presents material 
for those who have caught the gleam 
but are not sure. Mr. Kirby shows 
there is a need by citing the bare facts. 
Then if one sees the need action is the 
only thing. 

Then without further ado immedi- 
ate places where action is needed are 
recounted by the dozen from child 
labor laws to international peace. 
The convert is not left there with only 
the idea and plan, but materials to use 
are included—beauty to cleanse and 
invigorate one, explorations of biog- 
raphies. 

One is not left to think this new way 
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is all one sweet bed of roses. One will 
have to run risks and accept penalties. 
It takes courage to get the most out of 
life this way. But if one has taken the 
challenge Mr. Kirby exhorts them not 
to waste their time but plan it. Charts 
are given to facilitate one’s effort to 
make one’s time count for the most. 
All this is given in a few pages—one 
wishes there was more of it. Then a 


whole section is given over to selec- 
tions chosen by the author to supply 
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inspirational reading to overcome the 
inertia and timidity experienced by one 
living creatively. As the author sug- 
gests these selections will make excel- 
lent program material for groups. 

Leaders everywhere should have 
one of these books no matter what 
kind of groups they head. It contains 
a mint of material to assist them in 
making their group more successful. 
The writing is forceful, convincing, 
and possessed with imagination. 
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North Atlantic Section 


ULP and paper, woolen and cot- 

ton mills, railroad shops and 

stores at Waterville, Maine, 
have been laying off workers, writes 
R. E. Daggett. All industries are 
on reduced schedules. The “share- 
the-work” movement is not popular 
with the workers. There are rumors 
of a cut in school appropriations both 
state and municipal. Practically all 
relief is through the City Poor Relief 
assisted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


At Woodland, Maine, Frank D. 
Johnson reports that a good many 
businesses have gone on the six-hour 
day in order to share work instead of 
laying off men. We have had no cur- 
tailment in school funds. There is 
very little change in business for the 
better. The Central Labor Union 
has started a movement to buy Ameri- 
can made products by insisting that its 
members buy only American made 
goods. Our slogan is “Help the 
American Workman—Use American 
Made Products.” 


Chas. H. Ward reports the failure 
to establish the five-day week or the 
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six-hour day in any of the businesses 
at Rutland, Vt. There has been no 
curtailment in education. Conditions 
of business are worse than ever. 


At Marlboro, Mass., most all fac- 
tories are working five days a week 
and six hours a day, but not as a per- 
manent thing, writes John T. Tucker. 
Many working people have lived to 


see their homes taken because they 
have not been able to meet payments. 
Our schools are in fine condition and 
the teachers have had no reduction in 
pay. The only change in business is 
that the small merchants and firms are 
now closing out. 


None of the industries at South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., have gone on the 
five-day week, writes Michael J. Mc- 
Lain. The writer knows of no one 
who has lost their home through fore- 
closure. Organized labor is doing 
everything possible to maintain school 
appropriations. Some 1,300 or 1,400 
unemployed men have organized what 
they call the unemployed union but 
they are not affiliated with the labor 
movement. There is quite a lot of 
agitation against the proposed law to 
allow women to work until 10 p. m. in 
this state. 
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The building trades at Worcester, 
Mass., have had the five-day week for 
several years, writes Freeman M. Sal- 
tus. The only other trade to establish 
it are newspaper printers. Many 
householders are losing their homes 
and conditions in this respect are seri- 
ous. The Central Labor Union ob- 
jected to the elimination of the kin- 
dergarten. Business men, generally, 
are keeping up as good spirits as pos- 
sible, but it is plainly seen that they 
are suffering tremendously for want 
of business and capital. Banks are 
not lending money and this is causing 
concerns that have used their surplus 
much worry. The organizing com- 
mittee of the Central Labor Union 
has extensive plans under considera- 
tion, and the barbers started a vigor- 
ous campaign this week. 


Myles J. Johnson reports that if 
business does not pick up in the build- 
ing trades at Newport, R. I., there will 
be many who can not pay mortgages 
or taxes. Our Central Labor Union 
is out to stop all curtailment of school 
expenditures. We are always trying 
to organize the non-union men. The 
carpenters’ union has been collecting 
clothes and food for the needy. Their 
hall was burned down and most of 
their goods destroyed, although most 
of the records were saved. Their 
banner which they have had since 
1883 was destroyed and these addi- 
tional losses by the carpenters are felt 
very much at this time with so many 
of them out of work. We are inter- 
ested in legislation for old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance and 


child labor. 


The New England Steamship Com- 


pany at Providence, R. I., is working 
five days a week, writes Roderick A. 
McGarry, and a drive has been started 
to put Rhode Island’s 75,000 jobless 
back to work. This is to be done by 
inducing 500 employers to hire 50 or 
more workers each and to spread the 
work by cutting hours or the work- 
week, or by alternating employees or 
rotating jobs and in that way keep a 
large number of people at work. 
Banks are also to be approached as to 
the advantages of financing self- 
liquidating industrial projects such as 
the remodeling of plants, replacing 
of machinery, etc. We have a com- 
pulsory school attendance law which 
requires that children be kept in school 
up to 16 years of age. We are doing 
all in our power to hold our organiza- 
tions together. The textile industry 
is improving but the wage scales are 
very low. The legislative committee 
of the state branch and the Central 
Federated Union are doing all in their 
power to have legislation enacted 
favorable to labor. 


The D. L. & W. Railroad at EI- 
mira, N. Y., has taken off two more 
switch engines, throwing six more men 
out of work, writes Harry Martin. 
These engines have been in service for 
the past 15 years. The American 
Sales Book Company, a Canadian 
concern, whose printers have been on 
strike since June 16, 1930, and stereo- 
typers locked out a week later are 
showing signs of defeat. Committees 
in all cities are working hard to help 
us win a well-deserved victory. Build- 
ing craftsmen are the only people 
working the five-day week. All indus- 
tries are operating on part time with 
reduced forces. The foreclosure situ- 
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ation is serious,—many people invest- 
ing money in improving their homes 
last year only to lose them this year. 
The banks are trying to sell the homes 
they have taken over at a sacrifice, as 
they have foreclosed on many. Gov- 
ernor Lehman extended the five-day 
work-week to February 1. This law 
was an emergency measuie and ex- 
pired December 31, 1932. 


At Altoona, Pa., railroads, railroad 
shops, textile mills, building trades, 
road construction and the highway 
and water department of the city are 
laying off workers, writes John F. 
Weller. Railroad workers in the 
shops and city employees are on the 
three-day week. Organization activi- 
ties among the railway switchmen 
and bakers are under way. Due to 
lower taxation, teachers’ salaries were 
cut 20 per cent. The unemployed are 
used on public work. Local relief 
agencies are functioning but funds are 
not adequate to meet local needs. 


At Sharon, Pa., the eight-hour day 
and five-day week prevails among the 
building trades, writes L. M. Snyder, 
but nine hours constitutes the day’s 
work for other crafts. Work on the 
state highway is on one shift one day 
ten hours and two shifts at six hours 
each three days a week. There have 
been many foreclosures of homes 
and more to follow if times do not im- 
prove. The Poor Board of our county 
is allowing 20 cents an hour for relief, 
for food, clothing and fuel. The Tax 
Justice League proposes to save the 
home and land owners from losing 
their homes. 


At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the local 


printers are working only five days a 
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week so as to provide work for un- 
employed members. There are no 
industries that have adopted the six- 
hour day or the four-shift system. 
Brewery and soft drink workers are 
sharing time. Six to seven hundred 
householders lost their home in 1932 
in Luzerne County, which has a popu- 
lation of 400,000, and an equal num- 
ber is accumulating for 1933, as condi- 
tions are not improving. Our Central 
Labor Union has an active committee 
on education and every effort is being 
put forth to prevent curtailment of 
education among children and adults. 
Many locals are exempting their un- 
employed members from the payment 
of dues so they can retain their mem- 
bership in the union; this is done by 
the local paying the per capita tax to 
the International or through the is- 
suance of retiring cards. The State 
Federation of Labor backed by the 
various local unions and the Central 
Labor Union are making a drive for 
old-age pension, unemployment insur- 
ance, minimum wage for women and 
children and other humane laws in 
this session of the state legislature.— 
WILLIAM J. KROMELBEIN. 


South Atlantic Section 


At Lynchburg, Va., the C. B. 
Combs Company, makers of overalls, 
have gone on the five-day week, writes 
W. M. Coleman. Many are losing 
their homes through foreclosures. 
There has been no curtailment of edu- 
cation. We are organizing among the 
building trades. 


Clyde Carscaddon reports that at 
Asheviile, N. C., none of the estab- 
lishments have the five-day week or 
six-hour day. Many are losing their 
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homes and there is almost continual 
proceedings of foreclosure for non- 
payment of mortgages and taxes. We 
have interested our legislators in the 
matter of schools and they have 
promised to go down the line with 
labor in this matter. There is some 
activity being directed toward the or- 
ganization of chain-store employees. 
Many are working for food and fuel 
in exchange for labor. We are in- 
terested in measures looking to tax- 
ing labor-displacing machinery; plac- 
ing of members on school boards; 
possibility of having a bill on unem- 
ployment insurance introduced and to 
extend time on mortgages where fore- 
closures are scheduled. 


L. James Johnson reports no one 
is losing his home at Bath, S. C., 
through foreclosure, as most of the 
houses are owned by the mill company 
or men who are taking sides with the 
company. The company and others 
are threatening to put some of the 
people on the streets. There is a very 
good school system here with a nine- 
months session, although some of the 
parents are not able to get clothes so 
theirchildrencanattendschool. Local 
union No. 1687 is growing stronger. 
Everyone is encouraged by the build- 
ing of the Union Labor Temple. The 
local Red Cross has offered to pay the 
unemployed in Bath 75 cents for a 
day of 10 hours, but the unemployed 
refused to work for that and they are 
now offered 75 cents for six hours 
work. Business outlook is very 
gloomy. In the last session of the 
General Assembly the Legislature 
voted $1,000 for investigation of the 
stretch-out system in the textile mills. 
The investigation was made by David 
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G. Adams, who reported that he had 
inspected 10 mills and obtained the 
opinions of 45 workers. Fifteen per 
cent of the workers asserted they had 
to take time off from their work be- 
ccause it was too hard and it had af- 
fected their health. Forty-one per 
cent complained that there was too 
much walking from loom to loom 
under the stretch-out plan and 17 per 
cent said too much strain or constant 
attention is required. By holding a 
stop watch upon laborers in four mills 
Adams said he found that the aver- 
age worker walked two miles or more 
during a ten-hour day under the 
stretch-out system than under the 
old plan. The stop watch also re- 
vealed that he restarted 84 more 
looms than formerly, spent 27 minutes 
less in loitering or talking, walked for 
six more hours, stood about his ma- 


chine for an hour and a quarter less 
than formerly. 


Printers on the newspapers at 
Spartanburg, S. C., have recently es- 
tablished the five-day week in order 
that their unemployed may have work, 
writes M. T. Harrison. About 25 
per cent of the city homes and the 
same amount of farm lands have exe- 
cutions against them for taxes. The 
writer knows of no school curtail- 
ments. Applications for membership 
inte the textile unions are being re- 
ceived at this time. 


The railway carmen and shop men 
have three and four days work a week 
at Birmingham, Ala., writes R. A. 
Root, and the motion-picture oper- 
ators work the five-day week of 30 
hours. A good many can not pay 
taxes and have lost their homes. The 
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central body’s educational committee 
secured free textbooks for use in high 
schools. ‘Plumbers have a cooperative 
shop. 


The contract for the work let on 
building the locks at Florence, Alla., 
is on the five-day week, six-hour day 
basis, writes R. J. Bailey. Thousands 
are losing their homes because they 
can not meet payments. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union has endorsed resolu- 
tions against the cutting of teachers’ 
salaries. We hope to organize the 
teachers and clerks, especially those 
employed in the chain stores. The 
Southern shops are working four-and- 
a-half-hour shifts. We are looking 
forward to the construction of Dam 
No. 3 and the operation of the nitrate 
plants to give more work. 


At St. Petersburg, Fla., the typo- 
graphical union has just put into effect 
the five-day work-week recommended 
by their International in their “‘share- 
the-work” policy. The St. Peters- 
burg “Times” and also the “‘Independ- 
ent” is ccooperating and have en- 
dorsed and put into practice the five- 
day arrangement. St. Petersburg bond 
holders are negotiating with the city 
for payment of interest on bonds. The 
endeavor to raise this interest by taxa- 
tion may lead to several foreclosures 
and consequent loss of homes. A 
movement is to be started to organize 
the radio service men. There are 
more tourists here this year than last 
but little improvement in business so 
far and great competition among mer- 
chantsinsupplyingcommodities. State 
and local labor officials are working in 
conjunction with legislators on draft- 
ing workmen’s compensation laws and 
labor-lein laws.—V. S. HERRING. 
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None of the businesses at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., have established 
the five-day week or the six-hour day, 
writes Walter B. Abell. Some have 
lost their homes through foreclosure 
and more are scheduled for the future. 
Schools will probably have the full 
term but the vocational classes have 
ceased because of nonattendance. 
Stores are being closed out. We are 
interested in having a compensation 
law put through. 


The five-day week has been in oper- 
ation among the building tradesmen 
at West Palm Beach, Fla., for the 
past two years, writes Daniel C. 
Batson. The six-hour day is being 
strongly recommended but is not yet 
in effect. A lot of business establish- 
ments are losing out. I am meeting 
with some success in my efforts to have 
the unorganized realize the benefits 
of organization. Business is always 
on the upward trend during the tour- 
ist season, otherwise I see little im- 
provement. 


Middle Western Section 


At Toronto, Canada, L. O’Connell 
reports that they have no four-hour 
shifts in any of their industires, but 
that they are advocating the shorter 
work-day and week. While some 
people have been turned out of their 
homes, they have been people pay- 
ing rent. The home owners are pro- 
tected by the government through a 
moratorium act sponsored by Labor. 
We are still holding that children 
must go to school until they are 16 
years of age. We have had and are 
still having conferences with city and 
welfare departments to give the un- 
employed education and recreation in 
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the hostels and public buildings that 
they are providing for such men. We 
have had a lot of assistance from 
the Y. M. C. A. and the teachers 
of the university, which is doing a 
lot to keep up the morale of these 
men. There has been no change for 
the better in business. We have 22,- 
000 families on the city relief as 
compared with 11,000 a year ago. 
We have 3,500 what they call single 
and homeless men in our hostels which 
are provided by the city, Red Cross 
and social clubs. Our Trades and 
Labor Council has started a live edu- 
cation and organizing drive among 
the local unions pointing out to the 
rank and file the real value of what 
labor unions mean to them. Our 
meetings have been successful and the 
writer has been selected as chairman 
to urge any work being done to be 
done by union labor only, especially in 
the home. 


Printers at Winnipeg, Canada, by 
going on the five-day week of 40 
hours feel that this will absorb the 
unemployed in their trade, writes 
W. E. Stubbs. The mortgage com- 
panies are restrained by law from 
foreclosing before 18 months pay- 
ments are overdue. In most cases 
those receiving relief apply to officials 
who make arrangements with the 
relief officials to accept monthly pay- 
ments like rent instead of foreclos- 
ing. Delegates appear before school 
boards and civic councils to protest 
against any proposed reduction in 
school funds. The unemployed have 
been organized into 12 associations 
within this district and our Trades 
and Labor Council has granted to 
these associations the privilege of 
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sending two delegates each to the reg- 
ular meetings of the council with a 
voice but no vote on matters pertain- 
ing to unemployment. It is the policy 


‘of the council to give all assistance 


possible to these bodies where such 
help is requested. Attempts are be- 
ing made to have all unorganized 
bodies work together so as to have 
uniform demands. There is no indi- 
cation of better business; even the 
stores did not have the usual Christ- 
mas trade. The Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Trades and Labor 
Council has prepared a budget for 
presentation to the provincial govern- 
ment including unemployment relief, 
six-hour day and 30-hour week; the 
raising of the school age from 14 
to 16 years, child welfare, minimum 
wage, etc. 


Newspaperestablishments at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are preparing for the 
five-day week, writes Edward Kosten. 
There is a continual losing of homes 
through foreclosure and void land 
contracts. Through publicity by the 
“Labor News” and local papers we 
are agitating for the maintenance of 
school appropriations. We are start- 
ing a campaign to organize the unem- 
ployed, using the 30-hour week as the 
slogan for organization. 


At Jackson, Mich., they are trying 
to get laws through the Legislature to 
aid persons who are about to lose 
their homes through foreclosures, 
writes James G. Henley. A large 
number have already lost their homes. 
We are advocating that money spent 
for education is the best kind of in- 
vestment but suggest that frills be cut 
out. The Federation of Labor feeds 
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all unemployed—last year served 
314,000 meals and averages food 
daily to about 250 women and chil- 
dren. The Federation of Labor has 
joined with other groups to eliminate 
property tax for five years in the state 
and advocates the formation of a 
company similar to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to help 
home owners retain their homes as 
well as to advance back taxes to cities 
and give rightful owners at least five 
years to pay back taxes. 


Many are losing their homes 
through foreclosures at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and many are giving up con- 
tracts because they can not pay, writes 
E. M. Curry. So far there has been 
no curtailment of education. There 
is no noticeable improvement in busi- 
ness. There was a proposal made to 
the City Commission that all men 
receiving aid from the city that re- 
fused to work under the terms laid 
down by the city should be prosecuted 
for nonsupport. 


The five-day week or the six-hour 
day has not been established at 
Hibbing, Minn., by any businesses, 
writes D. V. Gaige. While to date 
we have had few losses of homes, 
many are on the verge of losing them 
with the mounting load of interest 
and deferred payments. A continuous 
movement is in progress to establish 
better relations between unemployed 
and union labor. Our entire move- 
ment is backing unemployment in- 
surance. 


Herbert Powell reports that none 
of the industries at West Allis, Wis., 


are working over 30 hours per week. 
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There are very few that are not in 
danger of losing their homes, as it is 
expected that 50 per cent will not be 
able to pay their taxes for 1932. A 
constant agitation has been going on 
against reduction of school terms and 
as a result it looks as if there will be 
the usual nine-months term. The 
city employees are dividing work. The 
State Labor Executive Committee 
recently met and prepared proposals 
to the legislature, one of the most im- 
portant being the five-day week and 
six-hour day. The Governor has 
requested the District Court judges 
to hold in abeyance all foreclosure 
proceedings for 30 days, when it is 
hoped to have three years allowed 
before foreclosure proceedings can 
take place. 


Printers are the only ones to estab- 
lish the five-day week at Hamilton, 
Ohio, writes Stanley Ogg. Many 
homes have been lost by foreclosure. 
As yet we have had no curtailment of 
school activities. There is no coop- 
erative movement of the unemployed 
to share products and services. 


At Lancaster, Ohio, all industries 
are on part time, writes E. J. Heston. 
Plants working one or more days per 
week divide their work with the entire 
force and have been doing this for the 
last three years. 


There is plenty of activity among 
the unemployed at Niles, Ohio, writes 
Richard Caddick, who has been at- 
tending all their meetings. The main 
speaker at the last meeting was the 
dean of Brookfield College who ad- 
vised them to connect up with some 
labor union. There is no indication 
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of the small nonunion factories estab- 
lishing the six-hour day or even the 
eight-hour day. The union units in 
this county are on the six-hour shift. 
There is a possibility of a number of 
our people losing their homes. The 
Niles Trust Bank which closed its 
doors about a year ago is to reopen 
and I think as a result there will be 
some foreclosures. We have two 
meetings a week for educational pur- 
poses. The Central Labor Union ap- 
pointed three delegates to attend an 
unemployed convention and we were 
successful in keeping four communist 
delegates from seats therein. Com- 
munists are working here but making 
no headway. 


The printing craft unions at Spring- 
field, Ohio, are largely operating on 
a five-day week in newspaper and com- 


mercial offices, writes C. W. Rich. 
Building trades have established a 
similar policy. A well-established 
“share-work’’ movement has been set 
up in the factories of Springfield. 
This is being directed by employers. 
Building trades unions have formed an 
association for the purpose of co- 
operating with contractors, material 
men and other agencies to promote 
private and public construction work. 
The Builders’ Exchange has indicated 
a willingness to join in the enterprise. 
Work continues at an extremely low 
ebb, with much distress and inade- 
quate provisions for relief. House- 
holders are losing their homes. Build- 
ing and loan associations and other 
mortgagors are indicating a willing- 
ness to carry mortgages where there 
are prospects of the mortgagees to 
meet their obligations. Building and 
loan associations’ assets are frozen. 


Only withdrawals of interest are per- 
mitted. The board of education has 
cut teachers’ salaries 15 per cent and 
reduced the school year one month. 
There has been a great reduction in 
tax funds, affecting all local govern- 
mental units. In Yellow Springs, a 
small village adjacent to Springfield, 
a cooperative exchange, issuing its 
own scrip, has been functioning for 
nearly a year. Determined, effort is 
being made to keep up wage rates of 
public employees. Basic rates have 
not been lowered in many instances. 
Most public employees are contribut- 
ing one day’s pay. Old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, strengthen- 
ing workmen’s compensation law, bet- 
tering garnishment laws, barbers’ 
license bill and child labor laws are 
some of the many important labor 
proposals pending before the Ohio 
General Assembly. 


At East St. Louis, IIl., all building 
trades work five days a week and have 
for the last three years, writes F. R. 
Rauch. Plasterers, laborers and one 
shop signed with the electricians for 
the six-hour day. Many workers have 
lost their homes through foreclosure 
and many more will in the future. The 
school board met last week and cut 
expenses to keep schools open. Local 
unions are trying to feed members 
whom they know are destitute but 
funds are certainly a big question. 
The writer attended a meeting of the 
County Board of Supervisors who 
voted for a $500,000 bond issue to be 
spent absolutely for relief work on 
county roads, etc. We were success- 
ful in establishing a wage rate of 75 
cents an hour for a day of six hours, 
with the men to be rotated on all work. 
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These bonds must be sold first and if 
there is no unseen obstacle they will be 
placed on sale immediately. We feel 
in this Labor has won a great victory. 


In job and newspaper printing the 
five-day week and six-hour day pre- 
vails at Jacksonville, Ill., writes 
Charles E. Souza. No foreclosures 
have been made on homes so far, but 
some are having a hard time to keep 
their property. No noticeable curtail- 
ment in school expenditures. We are 
trying to organize the city firemen. 
There is a rumor that theater owners 
want a decrease in wages from union 
employees. The printers were forced 
to take a wage cut, as were the 
butcher workmen. 


Tony Augustino reports that at 
Joliet, Ill., they have not been success- 
ful in establishing anything less than 
the eight-hour day, although they 
have been able to enforce split time in 
some instances. There has been a 
large increase in foreclosures in the 
past year and many people have lost 
their homes. Both day and night 
schools are in operation. We are con- 
centrating on work relief at present. 


H. E. Vincent reports that at 
Kokomo, Ind., many have lost their 


homes through foreclosure. Due to 
the $1.50 tax law the school term this 
year has been cut to eight months. 
Next year it will be possibly four 
months unless some action is taken by 
the legislature. The commissary 
here is receiving greater patronage 
each week. Conditions are actually 
Worse and are getting worse with no 
relief in sight. 
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The newspapers at Burlington, 
Iowa, have put their printers on the 
five-day week, writes R. J. McAnally. 
Many householders have lost their 
homes. We are fighting an effort to 
eliminate certain courses in our high 
schools which we believe are necessary 
for our children. A local union of 
hod carriers, building and common 
laborers is being organized. The char- 
ter is still open and we have nearly 
100 members already enrolled. Con- 
ditions show no improvement, but 
seem to get a bit worse from day to 
day if anything. The Iowa Coopera- 
tive Legislative Council, made up of 
representatives of labor, farmer and 
railroad transportation brotherhoods, 
has organized and is preparing to fight 
any attempts to nullify such legislation 
as favorably acts to the betterment of 
these groups and humanity in general. 


At Des Moines, Iowa, the persist- 
ent efforts of foreclosure and the in- 
creasing large loss of homes created 
a condition of revolt and Governor 
Herring has issued a proclamation 
stopping it until the legislature can 
find a remedy, writes W. B. Hammil. 
The State Federation of Labor is at- 
tempting to halt curtailment of edu- 
cation by the legislature, but a group 
of tax-crazed economists and poli- 
ticians are arrayed against it. The 
journeymen tailors are campaigning 
for new members and are meeting 
with a degree of success. The un- 
employed are cared for by a com- 
mission appointed by the mayor and 
organized labor is alert to see that 
they are accorded fair treatment. 
When the unemployed organized here 
a year ago they had 2,000 members, 
but they have practically no organiza- 








Since time immemorial the 
man needing to borrowa small 
sum of money has been at a 
disadvantage. For centuries 
lawmakers have been more 
concerned with preventing 
his being overcharged than 
with providing him credit 
facilities. To the individual 
who is not particularly con- 
cerned that people have a 
means of obtaining small sums 
to meet their necessities, the 
legislative remedy seems sim- 
ple—the general usury law 
which forbids the charging of 
interest beyond a fixed rate, 
varying from six per cent to 
twelve per cent, but making 
no distinction for different 
classes of loans. In actual 
fact such a law prevents them 
from getting any real credit 
and forces some to pay higher 
rates for bootleg loans that do 
not meet their necessities. 

This policy disregards eco- 
nomic laws that govern the 
flow of money in various 
markets. Even though advo- 
cates may recognize that fix- 
ing a rate too low to attract 
capital will act asa prohibition 
against lending these small 
sums, they are not willing to 
provide cash for the small bor- 
rower. Their sole desire is to 
prevent his paying more than 
six to twelve per cent, and, if 
money is not available to him 
at this rate, they are content 
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to do nothing about it. This 
leaves worthy borrowers at 
the mercy of forces beyond 
their control. 

But, to the broad-minded 
statesman who recognizes that 
the need is ever present for 
small loans to refinance press- 
ing obligations, to meet fam- 
ily emergencies and finance 
opportunities of the pay-roll 
pioneer, the test of action is 
whether or not capital is actu- 
ally supplied. This theory has 
actuated legislators of twenty- 
six states that have adopted 
some form of the Uniform 
Small-Loan Law. It is ade- 
quately explained by Dr. John 
Maurice Clark, Professor of 
Economics of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in his recent book, 
“Social Control of Business.” 
He says: 

“Perhaps the chief problem 
arises, not from the fluctua- 
tions of the market rate which 
result from changes in the re- 
lation of supply to demand, 
but from the fact that different 
classes of loans regularly re- 
quire different ratés on ac 
count of differences in the risk 
or security of the loan and in 
the cost of doing the business. 
Lome loans on good indus 
trial and commercial security 
are in a totally different class 
from small loans made to con- 
sumers, chiefly on chattel- 
mortgage security or on a* 
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signments of wages. Such 
loans are not put to produc- 
tive uses in the commercial 
sense, but are used to meet 
family emergencies, and, as 
they are commonly made in 
amounts of from $20 to $100, 
the cost of doing the business 
is high in comparison to the 
amounts handled. 

“If a rigid limit of from six 
per cent to twelve per cent is 
applied to these loans, in 
common with all others, the 
effect is to drive scrupulous 
lenders out of the business, 
leaving it to the uncertain and 
inadequate reliance ofcharity. 

“Does this mean that the 
law can do nothing for bor- 
rowers? By no means. If it 
allows a rate sufficient to pay 
the costs of the business, com- 
pensate for risks, and leave a 
sufficient inducement to capi- 
tal, there is still the possibility 
that ignorant individuals in 
urgent need may be charged 
many times this rate. The best 
part of protection for such 
individuals consists in seeing 
to it that there is an open and 
legal market in which they 
may secure funds at a rate in 
harmony with the forces of 
supply and demand, but this 
is not enough to prevent all 
extortion in individual cases. 
The law, then, may render a 
great service in preventing the 
exaction of charges which are 
materially above the true mar- 
ket rate. In other words, this 








is a business in which the rule 
against unfair discriminations 
is necessary to a healthy mar- 
ket. Perhaps the simplest 
method is to fix a legal rate 
for this class of loans which 
liberally covers all costs and 
necessary inducements, and 
to forbid all charges in excess 
of this rate. Anumber of states 
have adopted this principle, 
which is the basis of the ‘Uni- 
form Small-Loan Law’ which 
is being advocated for uni- 
versal adoption.” 

Legislators who have fol- 
lowed this philosophy have 
set their faces against the prej- 
udices of the ages and have 
fought staunchly as champi- . 
ons of the right of the people 
to have credit facilities. They 
realize that their own constit- 
uents are interested first in 
having access to an independ- 
ent means of credit, and then 
in obtaining it at the lowest 
cost and under rigid regu- 
lation. In states that have 
adopted the Uniform Small- 
Loan Law they realize that 
their constituents, hundreds 
of thousands of them, are 
making use of personal fi- 
mance agencies and are de- 
pending upon their represent- 
atives to save for them ‘this 
necessary source of credit. 
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tion now as they were unable to do 
anything substantial. 


None of the establishments at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, have adopted either 
the five-day week or the six-hour day, 
writes Charles W. Pickering. Gover- 
nor Herring has issued a proclama- 
tion stopping all foreclosures in Iowa. 


Button, sash and door works at 
Muscatine, Iowa, have been laying off 
men, writes J. U. Rehmel. We are 
doing fairly well with our unemploy- 
ment relief. Three banks went to the 
wall and this, of course, has made bus- 
iness still worse; one button factory 
shut down on account of no orders 
and this let about 225 men out. The 
finish departments are still running, 
but the wages of the girl operators 
have been cut from $3.50 to $10 a 
week and men $4 to $12 a week. They 
work nine and ten hours a day with 
the five-day week. Building trades- 
men averaged about one-quarter time 
last year. 


The Shell Refining Company at 
Arkansas City, Kans., have placed 
part of their men on a six-hour shift 
at the same hourly rate, writes Abe 
Garrison. Many householders are 
losing their homes through fore- 
closure. The Central Labor Union 
is trying to hold the standard for all 
teachers. We are fighting the city 
officials to hold the present wage rate 
for city employees. The county is 
building a commissary to furnish 
groceries and supplies at cost. There 
are some here who are trying to get 
a bill before the house for highway 
police, which is the same as the Cos- 
sack Bill they have in Pennsylvania. 


FEDERATIONIST 


So far as the writer has been able 
to learn at Louisville, Ky., there is 
no instance where shorter hours have 
been established without a corre- 
sponding reduction in the wage scale, 
and where this has been done it has 
not been that the work might be 
spread to a greater number of work- 
ers, but to curtail operating expense. 
Many have lost their homes through 
lack of funds with which to meet pay- 
ments and a still greater number are 
scheduled in the future to be sold for 
taxes and interest. We have several 
million dollars construction work still 
on blue print. Through appointed 
committees visits are made to every 
local in an effort to stimulate and 
awaken interest in local labor. At 
the last meeting of the United Trades 
and Labor Assembly a splendid turn- 
out was recorded and a renewed 
amount of interest shown. Labor as 
well as civic organizations is making 
a strong protest against the payment 
of scrip to the unemployed who work 
on relief projects. There is an in- 
crease in the employment of work- 
ers in some of the plants manufac- 
turing tobacco products. The Axton 
Fisher Tobacco Company, by placing 
their union-made ten cent cigarettes 
on the market, has had the ten- 
dency to curtail to some extent the 
work in the nonunion plants. In these 
plants hours in some cases have been 
increased while wages have not. On 
the other side, hours have been de- 
creased with corresponding decrease 
in wages. The union plant is working 
steadily with a corresponding wage. 
The Enro Short Company, running 
an open shop, has constantly operated 
on a basis that is absolutely un-Ameri- 
can—in some cases wages as low as 
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$2.80 a week have been paid to the 
girls—J. T. Woopwarb. 


W. I. Carrington reports that at 
Jackson, Tenn., many householders 
are losing their homes. Schools are 
moving along all right. Several busi- 
nesses are cutting down forces. 


E. E. Woodward reports that at 
Nashville, Tenn., properties are be- 
ing foreclosed at public auction at a 
great sacrifice to the owner. No pro- 
posed curtailment in the education 
movement at this time. The Allied 
Printing Trades share their work. 
Our legislative body met January 2, 
and it is hoped that helpful legislation 
will be enacted. Our Governor is fair 
to organized labor and we are well 
represented at the state capitol to keep 
our movement informed as to what is 
being done in our behalf. 


There has been a concrete effort by 
the unemployed at Fargo, N. Dak., to 
organize on a plan similar to the one 
in Seattle, Wash., writes N. H. Hin- 
kle, a description of which is in the 
“Readers Digest” for December, 
1932, under the caption “The Repub- 
lic of the Penniless.” At the present 
time 225 men have registered, about 
two-thirds of whom are common 
laborers and one-third craftsmen of 
different trades. These men expect 
to contact farmers in this territory 
and trade their labor for products 
that the farmers are raising and have 
onhand. There has been some wheat 
donated to the group by the Farmers’ 
Holiday Association and they expect 
to get more grain from this source. 
The men have agreed that they will 
work as common labor at the rate of 
40 cents per hour and would pay the 
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farmer for his grain on that basis, in 
other words they expect to maintain 
the standard of pay for labor and 
craftmen the same as wages were be- 
fore the slump in all prices. They ex- 
pect to pay the farmers $1 to $1.50 
for their wheat and in return expect 
to receive the union scale for painters 
and carpenters. At the present time 
the only definite progress that has been 
made is the establishment of a store 
in the room set aside for the group. 
They have on hand several hundred 
pairs of shoes, clothing of all kinds 
and some foodstuff such as potatoes, 
onions, cabbage and other garden 
vegetables. These are given the men 
for work performed by them and 
trade for the same as in the old days 
when no money was used—in other 
words they are working on the barter 
system. Personally I was surprised to 
see the amount of clothing that has 
been assembled by this group of men 
in the short time they have been oper- 
ating and it seems to be on an in- 
crease. The men in charge expect to 
have their plan operating smoothly 
within the next two months. Organ- 
ized labor is trying to keep in touch 
with the situation and our Central 
Labor body here in Fargo is doing all 
that they can to help the unemploy- 
ment situation, advising the above 
mentioned group and assisting in any 
way that is humanly possible. There 
are some of organized labor’s men in 
this group. 


The typographical union has es- 
tablished the five-day week at Minot, 
N. Dak., and the 30-hour week of the 
city police force has been reverted 
back to the eight-hour shifts, writes 
H.C. Kiehn. There have been many 
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foreclosures and the number will be 
greater in the future. We can not 
do much to keep up education activi- 
ties, as the taxes are not forthcoming. 
An unemployment league has been or- 
ganized. Business is at its worst with 
many clerks now losing out. 


The refineries and glass plants at 
Okmulgee, Okla., have laid off work- 
ers, writes O. W. Byford, and none 
of the other concerns have added to 
their forces. The painters adopted 
the five-day week with reduction to 
$5 aday pay. A Federal labor union 
is in progress of organization. We 
have not near enough funds to take 
care of the needs of the unemployed. 


At Tucson, Ariz., the Star Publish- 
ing Company and the Tucson Citizens 
Publishing Company are on the five- 
day week. Hours of work in the 


sheriff’s office have been reduced from 
twelve to eight and the four jailors 
now work six hours instead of the 
usual eight. This plan was recom- 
mended by the city and county high- 
way department. Many household- 
ers are losing their property—per- 
centage is high and banks are fore- 
closing and taking over property. 
Many individuals are foreclosing on 
first mortgages and taking the homes. 
There has been no reduction in teach- 
ers’ salaries but the force has been 
reduced. Efforts are being made to 
organize the bakers. Representatives 
of organized labor and the railroad 
brotherhoods are sharing in products 
and services. There has been no 
change in business conditions. Labor 
is‘interested in the following bills to 
be presented to the state legislature: 
Old-age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, prison-made goods, new 
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wage law, two men in booths of mov- 
ing picture operators and the bank- 
ing security law.—N. W. Wo re. 


At Fort Smith, Ark., several work- 
ers are losing their homes through 
foreclosure, writes M. E. Goss. Our 
efforts so far have been successful in 
maintaining schools as usual. Each 
local is trying to line up the unorgan- 
ized and good progress is being made. 
Our legislature seems to think only 
of cutting expense. 


None of the establishments at Tex- 
arkana, Ark.-Tex., have the five-day 
week or the six-hour day, writes John 
Allen. Many have lost their homes 
and many more are expecting to lose 
them any day. Very little activity is 
being done by organized labor in be- 
half of schools. There is no change 
in business conditions for the better. 
Legislation for workers takes the 
form of lowering wages but there is 
seldom any attempt to curtail expend- 
itures. 


Gulf States 


The plant of the Standard Oil 
Company at Baton Rouge, La., has 
adopted the five-day week plan, but 
the smaller industries operate on time 
according to the orders received, 
writes E. H. La Croix. Not many 
have lost their homes through fore- 
closure. It has not been necessary 
to date to take any stand on the mat- 
ter of education, as our schools are 
being run in the usual manner. There 
are no indications of business getting 
better. Applications from 3,500 per- 
sons have been registered for employ- 
ment, of which 2,400 have been given 
work on relief projects. 
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“The Will to Please” 


The will to please is something that can- 
not be bought—cannot be commanded— 
it springs from a spirit of loyalty—a will- 
ingness—a desire—to render service to 
the best of individual ability. 


No employee’s duty is so humble but 
that it can give evidence of this determi- 
nation to render acceptable service to the 
public. No executive’s responsibility is 
too great but that it should include con- 
stant vigilance in upholding the spirit of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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The five-day week prevails on work 
on the Mississippi River bridge at 
New Orleans, La., writes Edwin Pey- 
roux. Many homes have been sold 
for taxes. The Ford plant closed, 
throwing about 700 men out of work. 


Union printers at El] Paso, Tex., 
who formerly worked seven and one- 
half hours, went on the five-day week, 
writes E. R. Carpenter. One build- 
ing and loan company refused to re- 
finance a loan on a $5,000 home on 
which the owner had paid off $2,700 
and foreclosed. Many others are 
unable to pay county or city taxes. 
We are making an effort to have peo- 
ple able to pay more taxes so that our 
schools will not suffer. The unem- 
ployed have just started an organiza- 
tion. There is some talk of starting 
a barter store where you trade serv- 
ice for products. 


Mountain States 


Only on highway work at Crosby, 
Wyo., is the five-day week observed, 
writes William Barham. Foreclosures 
on properties are at a standstill now. 
The schools are just about holding 
their own. The closing of the Crosby 
mine on January 1 let 81 men out of 
work, 62 of whom were married 
and have 254 dependents. The Red 
Cross, county and Federal relief have 
taken action to provide for the people 
affected by the closing of the mine. 


At Sheridan, Wyo., the local typo- 
graphical union voted the five-day 
week and the thirty-hour week pre- 
vails on all Federal-aid projects, 


writes Charles Schlotzhauer. Some 
were unable to hold their property; 
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however, a spirit of moratorium 
seems to have come to the fore. 
There has been very little curtailment 
in education, but the teachers’ load 
has been increased. While there has 
been no noticeable change in business 
conditions, yet since the election the 
spirit of hopelessness seems disap- 
pearing. We are interested in the 
child labor amendment and in the 
plumblers license law. 


At Ogden, Utah, a large num- 
ber of householders have lost their 
homes and there is no let-up in sight 
for a continuance of this, writes 
T. E. Myers. As yet there has been 
no curtailment of education here. We 
have two cooperative organizations 
where people can barter their services 
and products. From all indications 
business is slower now than it has 
been, with no prospects of improving. 
The railroads are laying off men. 


The Utah Oil Company plant at 
Salt Lake City is reported as operat- 
ing on a four-and-one-half-day week, 
writes F. A. Noller. Foreclosures 
have increased fourfold above the 
average of the past twelve years and 
there is no indication of an improve- 
ment in this respect. In our radio 
talks by the State Federation of Labor 
attention has been given to protect- 
ing the education of children. Some 
of the building trades and the labor- 
ers are having unemployed men sign 
up to join when able and pay small 
amounts toward initiation fees as they 
work. Our chief proposals of inter- 
est are for the five-day week and six- 
hour day on public work, which might 
be held unconstitutional due to our 
present eight - hour law, unemploy- 





